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THE CULTS OF HECTOR AT THEBES AND 
ACHILLES AT TANAGRA 


By W. R. HALLIDAY 


THE cult of Hector at Thebes is known only from late sources, but some 
at least of them depend upon local tradition, and there is no reason to 
question the fact that the Thebans claimed to possess the bones of Hector, 
and that the Trojan hero was the object of a Theban cult! The tradition 
is further consistent in representing the cult as imported from the Troad, 
although there are minor variations as to the occasion. Hither Thebes 
was afflicted by unspecified troubles (mveSowevor Kakots éuavtevovto 
Tept ataddayijs), or Greece was ravaged by a pestilence which the oracle 
declared could only be remedied if a state, which had taken no part in the 
Trojan War, brought from the Troad the bones of Hector. Pausanias 
further quotes from a local source the alleged text of the oracle, which 
makes no mention of present ills but holds out the lure of future prosperity 
as the result of the introduction of the cult. 
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This cult of Hector’s bones at Thebes has been made one of the leading 
features of the theory of Sagenverschiebung, according to which the Homeric 
poems are accounts of happenings or supposed happenings in the Greek 
mainland, the scene of which was subsequently transferred to the Troad 
during the migrations. Though it has not lacked distinguished critics in 
Germany, e.g. Kroll and Crusius, this ingenious but wrong-headed fantasy 
appears to have imposed itself upon such scholars as Robert, Gruppe, and 


1. Lycophron, Alexandra, 1194 foll. and 1204 foll., with Scholia and Tzetzes, Pau- 
sanias, IX, 18, 5, [Aristotle], Peplos, 46 (Anth. Pal. App. 9), Aristodemus in Schol., J7., 
XIII, 1. The evidence is discussed in Farnell, Hero Cults, pp. 328-329, Pfister, Der 
Reliquienkult in Altertum, I., p. 194, Robert, Die. Griechische Heldensage, p. 82, Frazer, 
Pausanias, ad. loc., Radtke, ‘Aristodem’s émvypdupara OnBatkd,’ Hermes, XXXVI, 
1901, pp. 36 foll. 
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Pfister. Nevertheless I believe the whole theory to be in principle un- 
sound, and should be prepared to subscribe to the trenchant sentence in 
which it is dismissed by Farnell. Its particular application is briefly 
stated by Robert (op. cit., p. 82): ‘ Weiter hat man daran erinnert dass 
auch in Theben das Grab des Hektors gezeigt wurde und vermutet, dass 
dieser urspriinglich ein thebanischer Heros gewesen sei, so dass sich auch 
sein Kampf mit Achilleus und sein Tod urspriinglich im griechischen 
Mutterland abgespielt haben kénnten.’ I will content myself here with 
indicating the relative proportion of Vermutwng to evidence. Tradition 
states unanimously that the cult was imported, not that Hector was an 
aboriginal Theban nor even that his death took place at Thebes. Achilles 
is not mentioned at all. Achilles, indeed, is not in any way connected 
with Theban cult or saga, and though he was worshipped as a hero at 
Tanagra there is no link between this cult and Thebes. Nor does the 
combat with Hector play any part in the Tanagran cult or the legend 
connected with it. The sole evidential basis for the whole fantasy is a 
grave not claimed to be the original grave of Hector, but supposed to 
be the resting-place of his imported bones. 

There is nothing in the traditional account to arouse incredulity. 
Cults of epic heroes became common in post-Homeric times. Their propa- 
gation, which no doubt received a great stimulus from the colonisation 
movement, seems regularly to have received the encouragement of 
Delphi. The passion for acquiring relics as the central point of im- 
ported cults may be, as Dr. Farnell remarks, ‘ comparatively late,’ but 
it would be difficult to assign on this ground a terminus a quo. The 
earliest legendary evidence for the importance of relics is the story of 
bringing Pelops’ bones to Troy, but it is doubtful whether this goes 
back to the Arthiopis, «.e. eighth century (Robert, op. cit., p. 1218). 
Sparta’s acquisition of the bones of Orestes (Herodotus, I, 67) illustrates 
the practice as well established in the middle of the sixth century. 
In fact, the tradition provides us with no indication of the date of 
the establishment of the cult. 


Dr. Farnell himself makes a bold guess at the circumstances in which 
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the cult originated, but it is not, I venture to think, one of his happiest 
inspirations. His argument may thus be fairly summarised. The oracle 
connected with the institution of the cult is of late style; the scramble 
for relics is a comparatively late fashion. According to Lycophron the 
oracle was given at a time of invasion by a hostile army. This may well 
pomt to a moment before or after the battle of Plataea. Hector, the 
great champion of Asia, might reasonably be expected to aid Thebes, a 
city which had taken no part in the Trojan War, against the descendants 
of his ancient foes. 

Now let us first notice that if the oracle quoted by Pausanias is genuine, 
and its form is to date the event, the oracle itself makes no allusion what- 
ever to an invasion or military danger of any kind. It is true that 
Lycophron has 

OTav Kamat OmALTH oTpaTo 
tepOovtt ywopav Tnvépov 7 avaxropa, 


but on the other hand the apwyos Nouuwikav Tokevudrov of line 1205 fits 
in with the version which attributes the occasion to a pestilence. Again, 
the lateness of the scramble for relics is comparative only and by no 
means limits us to the beginning of the fifth century, while the diction of 
the oracle is, in fact, a very uncertain criterion of date. For the text read 
by Pausanias can hardly itself date back earlier than the restored Thebes, 
and the remark of Radtke (op. cit., p. 58) about the epigrams of Aristo- 
demus applies with equal justice here. ‘ Nun ist Theben gerade am Ende 
des 4 Jahrhunderts, dem ja die Gedichte anzuhéren scheinen, durch Kas- 
sander wieder erbaut: bei dieser Gelegenheit koénnen sowohl alte In- 
schriften renoviert, wie auch ganz neue in sacralen oder mythischen Orten 
angebracht worden sein.’ 

I do not wish to stress these points, however, beyond pointing out that 
Dr. Farnell’s statement of the evidence suggests a more definite indication 
of lateness than the facts warrant. The main objections to his suggestion 
may be summed up in two questions: (1) At what precise moment before 
or after Plataea did Thebes take this action? (2) How is it that no one 
ever said anything about it ? 

Strictly speaking, if we confine ourselves to the witness of the obscure 
Lycophron, the only moment 
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was during the twenty days’ campaign of the patriots against Thebes 
after the defeat and death of Mardonius (Herodotus, IX, 87). Quick 
and dexterous work, was it not, to transport the bones of Hector from 
the Troad in the time and plant them in front of the Proitidian Gate 
while closely besieged? Futile, too, for who can have thought that 
Hector could help them then? The least cynical must surely have seen 
more hope in negotiations and the surrender of the leaders ! Obviously 
that will not do. Equally obviously the date cannot fall before Ther- 
mopylae. Between Thermopylae and Salamis the only army in Boeotia 
was that of the Persians. There was no need to invoke a “ champion of 
Asia’ against them, nor can pro-Persians in Central Greece have then had 
many qualms or fears of patriot retaliation. Nor is there any reason why 
the Persian masters of the situation should be flattered or pleased by 
their Greek friends adopting a Trojan hero. 

We are left then for the period between Salamis and Plataea. As 
things stood in Greece at the time, and even after the naval defeat, I cannot 
see adequate grounds for the suggested motive. Mardonius had still the 
initiative and the whip hand. But in any case, here our second question 
becomes pertinent. Herodotus has a good deal to say about what was 
going on during the winter of 480-479. Is it conceivable that he knew of 
this event and passed it over in silence ? Had it happened he must surely 
have known of it; it is precisely the kind of fact which he would have 
recorded with zest ; neither he nor his audience at the time of the publi- 
cation of his history had any wish to suppress what was discreditable to 
Thebes. 

It is true that the argumentum ex silentio is never conclusive, but 
it is surely remarkable that if the cult was introduced at this dramatic 
moment there was subsequently a conspiracy of silence. It should be 
remembered that the behaviour of Thebes during the Persian War was a 
matter which was canvassed with some bitterness upon more than one 
subsequent occasion, e.g. in the Theban-Plataean debate in Thucydides, III, 
or in the diplomatic mancuvring at Delphi before the campaign of 
Chaeronea. It is frankly incredible to me that so picturesque an event, 
which lent itself so readily to the purposes of oratorical abuse, for it 
is as Dr. Farnell himself says, ‘very discreditable to Thebes,’ should 
have completely escaped any notice at all, not merely in extant classical 


aa 2 sans of Orchomenus (Herodotus, IX, 16) must surely have known of it, 
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literature, but also in the sources available to the commentators and 
scholiasts. 

Further, the real basis of the attractiveness of Dr. Farnell’s suggestion 
and the peculiar difficulty which is supposed to be raised by the existence 
of the cult, consist in the belief that to the ordinary Greek of 479 B.c., or 
earlier, Hector represented in some sense a ‘ great champion of Asia’ 
against Europe. I venture to suggest that such a view is completely un- 
historical. It is transferring the psychology of the fourth century to the 
beginning of the fifth. Agesilaus (Xenophon, Hellenica, III, 4, 3) and 
Alexander the Great (Plutarch, De fort. Alew., I, 4) would of course have 
acquiesced in the sentiment, and something of the kind plays its part in 
the attitude of the latter towards his great ancestor Achilles. Itis, I think, 
rather characteristic of the fourth century attitude towards history as 
providing material for propaganda, or, if you will, as a source of romantic 
inspiration. But it is a difficulty which besets students of Greek history 
that we and our authorities look back on the period of the Persian Wars 
through spectacles coloured by the victory and its results. The view that 
the Trojan War was an earlier incident in a long struggle between East 
and West appears, of course, in Herodotus. I have little doubt that it is 
an original contribution of the Father of History. The parody in Aristo- 
phanes, Acharnians, suggests not merely that this point of view had caught 
popular imagination but that it was fresh and novel in 425 B.c.1 

I do not in fact believe that the ordinary Theban in 479 B.c., or earlier, 
would naturally regard Hector either as a champion of Asia, still less of 
Persia, or as an opponent of Hellenism. For him he was primarily a great 
heroic figure of the Trojan Wars and the object of a well-known cult in 
the Troad. Had there been any reason to identify the patriot forces with 
Achilles (there is not of course the slightest shadow of reason) the argument 
that the cult was introduced by the Medisers would have been psychologi- 
cally less weak. For to drive out one hero by the importation of another 


1. Herodotus, I, 4; Aristophanes, Acharnians, 523. In Euripides Trojans are 
Asiatic barbarians; thus he criticises the story of the Judgment of Paris, Troades, 
971 foll.: &c@ 7 pev "Apyos BapBdpos drnurrdna, / Ila\das 5’ AOjvas Ppvéi Sovdevew wore. 
But although Clytaemnestra in Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 1050, has unnecessary doubts 
whether Cassandra will be able to speak Greek, in the epic tradition not only the 
culture but the language of Trojans is assumed to be the same as that of the invaders. 
There is only one reference earlier than the Persian War to a Trojan language, Homeric 
Hymn to Aphrodite, 111. The goddess here assures Anchises that she is the mortal 
daughter of Otreus, king of Phrygia, and explains that she speaks Trojan so well 
because she had had a Trojan nurse. N.B.—The contrast is not between Trojan and 
Greek but between Trojan and the barbarian tongue. 
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hostile hero is well-attested religious policy. But that Hector at this 
date was regarded as a hero peculiarly the enemy of Hellenism, and was 
deliberately imported as such, seems to me a gratuitous and improbable 
supposition. The difficulty which it raises is, therefore, illusory, and I 
can see little greater cause for surprise in Thebans worshipping Hector 
than in their worshipping the Olympian friends of Troy, Ares and 
Aphrodite.” 

The simplest, and therefore the best, explanation of the cult is to 
suppose that the well-known cult in the Troad led to the establishment 
of a similar cult in Thebes. It would not be a solitary instance, as will 
be shown below, of the influence exerted by Asia Minor, particularly its 
north-west corner, upon Boeotian legend and cult in post-Homeric times. 
It is true of course that the Theban cult of Hector is unique in European 
Greece, as indeed, with one possible but not very probable exception,? is 
the cult at Ophrynion in Asia Minor. Why Thebes and Thebes only should 
have adopted the worship of Hector I cannot pretend to say, but the 
analogous phenomena in the saint cults of Christianity and Islam suggest 
that the attachment of particular cults to particular places is often quite 
arbitrary and accidental. Where the circumstances happen to be known, 
it would often have been quite impossible otherwise to have deduced them 
upon general grounds. 

The cult of Achilles at Tanagra,4 which seems to have escaped the 
notice of Dr. Farnell, I should guess to have a similar origin. It lends no 
justifiable support whatever to the theory of Sagenverschiebung. It 
indeed the aition of Plutarch proves, as I believe, to have no real con- 
nection with the cult, we know, in fact, precisely nothing about it except 
its existence. Unlike the cult of Hector at Thebes it is very far from 
being unique in the Greek mainland. Achilles was worshipped in Thessaly, 
Elis, and Laconia, as well as in Epirus, at Croton and Tarentum. On the 
eastern side of the Aegean, too, his cult was not confined to the Troad, 
but spread thence up the Hellespont with Greek colonisation into the 
Pontus, where indeed the island Leuke at the mouth of the Danube came 


1, Thus Cleisthenes of Sicyon introdu i 
Miiwiiectantee yee yon i ced the cult of Melanippus to oust that of 
2. The relics of Rhesus were imported from the Troad by Hagnon in 437 B.o, 
(Farnell, op. cit., reference number 104, Robert, op. cit., pp. 1172-1178, Pfister, op. cit. 
p. 197), but there are obvious special reasons for the introduction of the cult of this 
eliesen aah of the Achaeans at Amphipolis. . 

: possible grave of Hector in Nicomedi i i 
iotnaniperuh oe ee edia, Kaibel, Zpigr. Graec., No. 349, 
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to be regarded as par excellence the sacred island of the hero.! With the 
general position of Dr. Farnell (op. cit., pp. 285 foll.), though he is perhaps 
unnecessarily hard (even here the difference is one only of degree) upon 
the Philostratean account of the Thessalian cult, I should completely agree, 
viz., that Achilles is not a ‘faded god’ but essentially and originally an 
epic hero. 

With regard to the Tanagran cult, the more deeply one considers the 
aition given by Plutarch, the less satisfactory does it appear. It is not, 
indeed, like the aition of Greek Question 41, a piece of Alexandrine romantic 
mythology, but contains what is clearly an old and local tradition. 
Poemander, the founder of Tanagra, was enraged by his architect leaping 
in scorn over his nascent fortifications. This is a variant of the Romulus 
and Remus story, and is paralleled in Greek mythology by the tale of 
Oineus slaying his son Toxeus because he leaped over the ditch (Apollo- 
dorus, I, 8,1). In anger Poemander picked up a stone, which happened, 
though he did not know it, to have been the covering for mystic objects 
connected with nocturnal rites. This ill-omened and fatal missile missed 
the architect and hit and killed Poemander’s son, Leukippus. This story 
has the appearance of an old local tradition ; it would serve admirably as 
an aition for a cult of Leukippus, which is a suspiciously hieratic kind 
of name,” or of a sacred stone, like that in Greek Question 13, but it is in 
itself quite irrelevant to the Achilleion. Achilles is only worked in by the 
story that he and others were at the time attacking the Tanagrans 
because of their refusal to send a contingent to the Trojan War. The 
blood-guilty king appealed to the generosity of his foes, and Achilles and 
his colleagues Tlepolemus and Peneleus escorted Poemander under safe 
conduct to Chalcis to be purified by Elephenor. In gratitude Poemander 
dedicated temene to each of these heroes, but of the three, only the name 
of Achilles survived. 

The story of the invasion of Tanagra by Achilles and the Achaeans, 
the rape by Achilles of Stratonice, mother of Poemander, and the slaughter 
of Acestor, son of Ephippus and grandson of Poemander, are known only 
from this passage of Plutarch. These incidents, therefore, may well form 
part of a local tradition. But whether it can be very early tradition in — 


1. See Farnell, Hero Cults, reference number 63, Roscher, Lexikon, s.v. Achilleus, 
Robert, op. czt., pp. 1194-1197. 

2. See Roscher, Lexikon, s.vv. Leukippe, Leukippos, Leukippiden. Leukippe is 
one of the names connected with the Agrionia in Orchomenus, and one of the Proitids, 
who are connected with the Argive Agriania, is Lysippe. 
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this case may be doubted, for it arises directly out of the omission of 
Thebes and Tanagra from the Homeric Catalogue.* Of course, extreme 
supporters of the literal authenticity of all saga may claim that such a 
punitive expedition actually took place, but the complete silence thereon 
of Homer and the epic tradition suggests the contrary, viz., that this story 
is not historical but has a sophisticated origin as a gloss on the Catalogue. 
But I should be inclined to doubt the probability of reflection upon the 
omissions in the Catalogue in this way giving birth to local Boeotian legend 
much before the sixth century B.C. 

In my view local erudition has brought together three quite inde- 
pendent matters: 1, a cult of Achilles; 2, a story, which has all the 
appearance of a genuine antique, about Poemander and jumping over the 
ditch and the fatal accident of the taboo stone; 3, the story of the 
punitive expedition, which is a gloss upon, and therefore later than 
Homeric tradition. 3 raised for local erudition the antiquarian difficulty 
as regards 1, with which indeed Plutarch leads off. Why, if Achilles did 
all this harm to Poemander, was he worshipped at Tanagra? The 
antiquary attempts to solve his difficulty by using 2 to provide a new 
happy ending to 3. 

Even so it must be admitted that there remain curious difficulties in 
the account. Elephenor, Tlepolemus, and Peneleus are of course sound 
Homeric characters.? Peneleus, as one of the five Boeotian leaders of the 
Catalogue, and possibly the object of a Boeotian cult,‘ is in his appropriate 
place with the invading army. But why is Tlepolemus, the Argive pre- 
Dorian (?) coloniser of Rhodes,® one of the invading captains? Why are 


1. For the suggested explanation of the absence of Cadmeans and Tanagrans at 
sa see a The Homeric Catalogue of Ships, pp. 41 foll. 

. vuKTedlos tepots émcxeluevos. Ist der 1 alli 6 i 
ee spe Se Me der daktylische Rythmus zufallig? Hofer in 

3. ‘The references in the Catalogue are Iliad, II, 540, 653 foll., 494. All three are 
mentioned again in the epic. 

4. Of the five Boeotian leaders Leitus alone returned alive, and his grave was 
shown at Plataea. The ashes of Arcesilaus were brought back and buried at Lebadeia. 
A similar story may have accounted for the Boeotian grave of Peneleus which rests 
only upon [Aristotle] Peplos, 21. See Pfister, op. cit., I, p. 191 n. 714; Allen, 
op. cit., p. 41, where in line 15 Prothoenor is a misprint for Peneleus. Allen suggests 
that he was a Cadmean, but perhaps the stories in Pausanias represent the late attempt 
of Thebes to assert a claim after all to have been concerned in the Trojan War. 
= 5. See Allen, op. cit., p. 102, and Farnell, op. cit., pp. 122 foll. The question of 

orian, or pre-Dorian, is a difficult one. If we believe that (a) the Catalogue is 
gesting (b) that the Dorian colonisation is post-Homeric, we seem bound to follow 
eee and Mr. Allen. On the other hand, the double allusion to the triple tribal 
oe in Ihad, II, 655 and 668, is difficult to get round. The reference must natur- 
ally be taken to refer to the three Dorian tribes, and cannot honestly be overcome by 


allusion to a triple foundation of cities—Li i : 
ret ie eeeee e ee | es—Lindus, Camirus, and Rhodes. pixy6d dé 
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Achilles, Tlepolemus, and Peneleus described as relatives of each other 
(cuvyyevets dravtas adtay dvtas), which in fact they can hardly be said 
to be? Why did the temene of Tlepolemus and Peneleus fall into 
oblivion or, to put it in another way, what ground had Plutarch’s in- 
formant for saying that they had ever existed ? 

Indeed, the whole explanation offered by Plutarch smells not of the 
scholastic systematiser but of muddled antiquarian erudition. It is the 
kind of jumbled story dear to local antiquaries of all times and countries, 
and it seems to me quite probable that Plutarch heard it at Tanagra. 
But that it has any value at all as an indication of the historical origin 
of the Achilleion at Tanagra it is difficult to believe. 

If, as I think we are, we are then forced to guess at the reason for the 
worship of Achilles at Tanagra, my suggestion is similar to that already 
put forward in the case of Hector at Thebes. The Tanagrans are known 
to have played an honourable part in Pontic colonisation. Is it not 
probable that a cult which was closely connected with that movement 
should have been brought back to Boeotia by a reflex influence from the 
Troad or the Black Sea ? 

If these suggestions hit the mark they would provide instances which 
are by no means unique of the influence of Asia Minor upon Boeotian cult 
and legend. Nor after all is it surprising that such influences should be 
operative. Boeotia played no small part in the Aeolian migration,” and 
the Theban nobles were prominent in the settlement of Ionia.? It is from 


1. Achilles is of course Thessalian, son of Peleus and Thetis; Tlepolemus, Argive 
by adoption, is son of Heracles and a Thesprotian princess; Peneleus is son of Hip- 
palemus, son of Itonus, son of Boeotus. The only ground of relationship which I can 
construct is so confused and far-fetched that if it was in the mind of Plutarch’s in- 
formant it may be regarded as an additional evidence of the late and erudite folly 
attaching to the story. The mother of Peneleus was Asterope. The only Sterope or 
Asterope (the forms of the name are interchangeable) connected with Heracles is the 
daughter of Cepheus of Tegea, who helped Heracles in the matter of the talisman lock of 
the Gorgon’s hair (Apollodorus, II, 7, 3, Pausanias, VIII, 47,5). A little less far-fetched 
a confusion might forge a link with Peleus by confusion with Sterope or Asterope, 
daughter of Acastus, of whose approaching nuptials to Peleus, Astydamia sent a fatal 
message to Antigone, wife of Peleus (Apollodorus, III, 13, 3). Antigone forms the 
only possible link which I can find between Tlepolemus and Achilles. The mother of 
Tlepolemus is variously named Astyoche, Astyocheia, Astygeneia, or ‘as some say’ 
(Schol. Pind., Ol., VII, 42b), Antigone. Now Antigone, the wife of Peleus, was the 
daughter of Eurytion and the grand-daughter of the Myrmidon Actor. One imagines 
that she may have got into the genealogy of Tlepolemus from confusion with Astyoche, 
daughter of Actor, son of Areus (Iliad, II, 513). 

2. Mera 6€ radra ri Alodtckhy daocklay ovvérpatav rots mepi IlevOldov mXelorous éé 
éaurav cupréupavres, bore kal Bowrixiy mpocayopevdjvar (Strabo, IX, 5, 402). 

3. Herodotus, I, 146. See also the references quoted by Robert, Die Griechische 
Heldensage, p. 104; Jacoby, F. Hist. Gr., 4, Hellanikos, F. 101 and notes ad. loc,» 


p. 460. 
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Aulis that the Greek fleet sailed for Troy ; the saga of the Golden F leece 
has its roots in the Laphystian Mount, and the tale of Jason's adventures 
in Colchis borrows the sowing of the dragon’s teeth from Cadmus, whose 
brother or nephew the Argonauts had met as king of Bithynia. In his- 
torical times the affinities of Aeolian and Lesbian cities lay with Boeotia 
and Thessaly, and the outward movement could easily be traced in legend 
and cult, e.g. the connection of Manto, the daughter of Theban Teiresias, 
with Apollo Maloeis on Lesbos, and the foundation legends of Claros. 

It is, however with return influences in post-Homeric times that we 
are concerned, %.e. with those voyaging not with Manto or the Argonauts 
but in the direction of the black ship which brought Hesiod’s father from 
Aeolian Cyme. Even if we side with credulity, and determinedly refuse 
to believe that the seven gates of Thebes are the invention of Ionian bards,* 
that the great Theban epic took its shape in Asia Minor will be generally 
conceded.2 The Phix of Mount Phikeion, the daughter of Echidna and 
Typhon, half woman and half a snake, whom Oedipus in the earlier version 
slew not by wit but by force of arms, owes as the Sphinx her riddling 
propensities and her characteristic lion body to Oriental influences.* 

A further example of Anatolian influence on Boeotian legend is pro- 
vided by the development of the story of Niobe. In the Iliad (XXIV, 
599-620) Niobe is already the type of maternal sorrow. Her six sons and 
six daughters were slain by Apollo and Artemis because their mother had 
boasted of her children at the expense of Leto. For nine days the bodies 
lay unburied, for the son of Cronos had turned the people to stone; on 
the tenth day the gods took pity and buried them. The tragedy is here 
not definitely located. There is no word of Thebes ; further, though both 
Chloris and Amphion and Zethus are elsewhere mentioned in the Homeric 


1. This view was first put forward by Wilamovitz (Hermes, XXI, p. 106; XXVI, 
pp. 191 foll.). It is criticised by Frazer, Pausanias, V, p. 37, and rejected by Meyer, 
Geschichte des Altertums, II, p. 190. Robert, Heldensage, pp. 908-909, accepts it sup- 
posing that the Ionian bards in error transferred the seven gates of the citadel to the 
city walls. The citadel he believes to have had one entry guarded by five successive 
gates, like the nine-gated entry in the Pelasgikon at Athens, and two other single 
gates, The difficulties in accepting or rejecting either view seem pretty evenly 
balanced. It is a nice matter where each side is strong in attack and weak in defence. 

_ 2 Hg. by Meyer, op. ctt., p. 189, who rejects the seven gates theory. In Bethe’s 
view the oldest epic, Oedipodia, was composed in Greece, ’Augiapéw étéaous, the next 
oldest but of uncertain date, may have originated in the mainland but took its form in 
Asia. Thebais was composed in Asia in the eighth century. The Alcmeonis (circa 
600) is a Corinthian adaptation and reflects the succession of Corinth to Chalcis as the 
chief commercial intermediary between Asia and Europe, as well as the development of 
Corinthian interests in Western Greece. 


3, Bethe, Thebanische Heldenlieder, pp. 18-21; Robert, Heldensage, p. 891. 
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poems," there is no suggestion that they are in any way to be connected 
with Niobe. Lines 614-618, which were athetised by Aristophanes and 
Aristarchus, but must in any case be a very early addition to the text, 
allude to the well-known weeping figure of rock upon Mount Sipylus. It 
cannot be proved, but it may be thought probable that the story of Niobe 
owes its origin to this great natural statue. At any rate, in Homer it is 
the sorrowing mother which is the centre of interest ; the catastrophe of 
the children is secondary. 

Further, if Eustathius is to be trusted, and Eustathius carries rather an 
exceptional authority among the representatives of the later tradition,? 
there is evidence from the other side of the Aegean that Niobe was not 
originally a figure in Theban legend. For he states definitely in oppo- 
sition to the post-Homeric version that the older tradition gave Amphion 
a different wife, Hippomedusa.? 

Of Hesiod’s version of the story we know nothing beyond the fact that 
he followed a different tradition as to the number of Niobids.4 Mimnermus, 
Pindar, and Bacchylides followed the Hesiodic ten sons and ten daughters, 
while Pherecydes adhered to the Homeric six of either sex. The generally 
accepted tradition, however, which first appears in Lasus of Hermione,® 
the lyric poet who caught out Onomacritus in the forgery of oracles at 
the court of the Pisistratids,® gives the number as fourteen, seven sons and 
seven daughters.’ 

The Attic dramatists from Aeschylus onwards followed in the steps of 
Lasus, and established this received version of the story according to 
which Niobe was the daughter of Tantalus, and the wife of Amphion, 
king of Thebes. The scene of the slaughter of the children was laid in 


1. Chloris in Homer is the youngest daughter of Amphion, son of Iasos, king of 
Minyan Orchomenus. She married Neleus, and her daughter, Pero, was won by 
Melampus, and thus became the ancestress of the famous line of seers (Odyssey, XI, 
281 foll. ; cf. Odyssey, XV, 225 foll.). Amphion and Zethus and the fortification of 
Thebes (Odyssey, XI, 262). 

2. See Pearson, Yragments of Sophocles, I, pp. Ixv. foll. 

Eustathius, Hom. Od., 1875; Schol., Od., XIX, 518. 

Apollodorus, ITI, 5, 6. 

Aelian, Var. Hist., XII, 36; Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec., III, p. 377. 

Herodotus, VII, 6. : Sos : : 
. Gruppe and Enman would seem justified in deriving this and the other varia- 
tions of number from the Homeric or Hesiodic figures. Homer said that twelve chil- 
dren were actually killed, but later tradition alleged that alternatively one daughter 
or one child of either sex was spared. If twelve were killed and two survived there 
must originally have been fourteen. Somewhat similar is the explanation of the 
figures nineteen or eighteen. In this case the one or two survivors were deducted 
from the Hesiodic total, a more logical procedure. 
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Thebes, though Niobe herself was usually transported by various devices 
to Sipylus.? 

Legend had brought Niobe from Asia Minor to Boeotia, and at Thebes 
were shown concrete relics of her slaughtered children. Pausanias 
(LX, 16, 7) saw there the graves of the children of Amphion, the sons in 
one and the daughters in another. It is true that Aristodemus, the pupil 
of Aristarchus (F. H. G., III, p. 309), flatly denied that the graves of the 
Niobids existed in Thebes but, as Radtke (op. cit., pp. 49-50) has well 
brought out, his scepticism is based solely on the Homeric reference, and 
in this, as in other cases, he treats the Homeric text as a final and infallible 
touchstone for the authenticity of tradition. Aristodemus’s denial may 
therefore be accounted for by his critical practice, nor is it at all probable 
that the graves were ‘ discovered ’ in the interval between Aristodemus 
and Pausanias,? for it will be noticed that the lines of Euripides to the 
scholia, upon which we owe our knowledge of the opinion of Aristodemus, 
are archaeologically accurate. . Pausanias mentioned two separate 
graves, one of the sons and one of the daughters ; hence Euripides specifies 
the tomb of the maidens :— 


2) a € x / / 
exeivos érta Tapbevwy Tapou TéAas 


Nio8ns ’Adpact@ wAnciov Tapactatet.” 


Another relic was shown at Thebes, which seems to have become 
associated with the Niobids. Pausanias (IX, 17, 2) mentions the pyre 
upon which the children of Niobe were cremated ; the ash was miraculously 
preserved upon it in his day. Although he speaks of but a single pyre, 
the existence of a definite place-name, Seven Pyres (Era Ilvpai) suggests 
either that Pausanias has made a slip, or that only one of an original seven 
had survived to be shown to travellers in his day. Aristodemus, of course, 
was bound to deny that the Seven Pyres were those of the Niobids, and 
followed the alternative tradition which associated them with the ex- 
a APA DG IE 


1. 7 6€ cuudopd airis ws pév twes év Avdla, ds de rior év O ais. = 7 y 
Mev matdas év OnBats dmrbdecOat, vorrioa dé check Avéiay (Schol. = Ta, XXIV 602) 

2: The theory of Crusius quoted but disapproved by Pfister, op. cit., I, n. 310. 

3. Euripides, Phoenissae, 159._Amphion and Zethus were themselves buried in 
&@ common grave (Pausanias, IX, 17). Hence it is mistaken to argue that since in 
Aeschylus, Septem, 511, Parthenopaeus is stationed by the grave of Amphion and in 
Euripides, Phoenissae, 145, by the grave of Zethus, the dramatists were drawing upon 
different sources. Cf. Euripides, Supplices, 663, where Euripides finds it convenient 


t ; ; nae : : 
ve ar ee grave of Amphion. In general Euripides is an interested and accurate 
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pedition of the Seven Against Thebes! The Seven Pyres in fact bring us 
up against a famous crux in Pindar (Ol., VI, 15) which at the risk of 
apparent irrelevance must be considered a little in detail. 

In the passage Pindar represents Adrastus as contemplating the seven 
pyres and lamenting in words, which are taken from the Thebais, the loss 
of Amphiaraus the greatest warrior and the wisest seer of his army. The 
statement of Asclepiades is ambiguous as to whether both the seven 
pyres and the praise of Amphiaraus are taken from the epic or only the 
latter. 

Now one obvious difficulty is that as Adrastus himself escaped and 
Amphiaraus was swallowed up by the earth, there were only five corpses. 
It is true that Usener and Bethe postulate an original form of the saga in 
which not one of the heroes survived, but their hypothesis is based upon 
a supposition as foolish as it is ingenious that Adrestus and Amphios 
(Iliad, II, 828), who fell at Troy, are doubles of Adrastus and Amphiaraus, 
and that therefore these latter both fell at Thebes. Still Adrastus does 
not create the real difficulty, for a version which makes Adrastus com- 
mander-in-chief over seven other heroes was followed by Aeschylus and 
others, and may derive from the Thebais as opposed to the ’Audiapew 
e€édaors (Bethe, op. cit., pp. 64, 84). The difficulty of Amphiaraus 
remains ; there are seven pyres but only six available corpses. This is 
what Aristodemus is trying to get round with his seven pyres erected to 
burn the bodies of the rank and file. An easy if flat escape, and quite 
incredible. No one can seriously read the passage and fail to agree with 
Wilamovitz (Isyllos von Epidauros, p. 163) that Pindar meant the seven 
pyres of the seven heroes. 

Now it has been argued by Bethe (op. cit., pp. 94 foll.) and by Verrall 
(Aeschylus’ Septem, p. xxiv.) before him, that Pindar cannot have taken 
the pyres from the Thebais, because the burial of enemy dead is inconsis- 
tent with Homeric custom. The alleged grave of Tydeus (Pausanias, IX, 
18, 2) is dismissed as a doubtful antique, and it is pointed out that had, 
XIV, 114 was regarded as spurious by ancient scholars. To reject the 
Homeric line, however, is perhaps to argue in a circle, for I suspect that 
the grounds upon which it was athetised were (a) precisely that it seemed 


l. F. H. G.,IV, p. 339; Schol. Pind., O2., VI., 23. "Apo ddnyds ono Tas émrd 
mupas elvat TOV oTpaTiwrGy Toy arrodoupevwr. *Appevioas ypaper kal Tupas TovovvTes emrd 
éml rots Epuact évrad0a brov Kadodvrar “Emrd Iupal 4 amd rev éwra éml OxPars } dmd roy 
éxrd maldwy NidBys éxet kavévTwv. 
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inconsistent with Homeric custom, (b) that it did not harmonise with the 
later Athenian story, canonised by the Attic dramatists, of the chivalrous 
expedition of the noble Theseus. Pausanias is cautious enough to em- 
phasise that he has only Theban authority for this grave of Tydeus, because 
not only was he familiar with the Swpplices of Athenian drama, but he 
had visited the graves of the Seven at Eleusis (I, 39, 2). Of course, it 
must be admitted that to give honourable burial to the enemy dead is 
contrary to general Homeric usage, but it may be noted that chivalrous 
exceptions are known. Achilles slew Eetion, ‘yet he despoiled him not, 
for his soul had shame of that, but he burnt him in his inlaid armour and 
raised a barrow over him ’ (Iliad, VI, 416 foll.). Nor after all was Priam’s 
pleading less successful than that of Adrastus (Iliad, XXIV, 560 foll.). 

The real reason, I suggest, why Pindar cannot have taken the Seven 
Pyres from an epic source is because it is quite intolerable to suppose that 
in a dramatic narrative the poet can have made Adrastus build seven 
pyres and then reflect, ‘The body of Amphiaraus seems to be missing : 
what a fine soldier and prophet he was!’ particularly when the swallowing 
up of Amphiaraus must have provided him with one of his most effective 
episodes. 

In Pindar, of course, the inconsistency remains, but the slip, careless- 
ness of construction if you will, is far more intelligible in a poet who is 
using incident for allusive purposes and not presenting a complete narra- 
tive. I had come to the conclusion that Pindar had here derived his 
seven pyres from the Theban place-name before I found it confirmed by 
the opinion of Robert (op. cit., p. 943). Da es sieben Heerfiihrer waren, 
verlangte die Volksvorstellung auch sieben Scheiterhaufen, ohne an die 
Entriickung des Amphiaraos zu denken. The Seven Pyres, then, is a 
Theban place-name in the time of Pindar. Although Pindar may have 
chosen between alternative explanations of the name, he was after all a 
Theban, and it is likely that his association of the Pyres with the Seven 
rather than with the Niobids was the current version in Thebes at the 
time. I cannot agree with Robert that the attribution of the pyres to 
the Niobids must be the older version. 

How early the Niobids asserted their claim to this monument it is 
difficult to decide. As against the theory of their priority we may notice 
that they become more and more prominent as time goes on in Theban 
local legends ; their ubiquity in local legend is on the increase, not upon 
the decline. The play upon the correspondence between the sevenfold 
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sons and daughters of Amphion and Niobe and the seven strings of 
Amphion’s lyre is certainly not earlier than Alexandrine. Although the 
names of the seven gates begin to impinge upon the family tree in the 
fifth century,1 the deliberate association of the seven gates with the seven 
sons or daughters is also probably Alexandrine.2 About the Seven Pyres 
I am not so sure. Hellanicus gives the number of Niobids as seven, not 
fourteen.2 Now there are other indications that he approached the 
whole legend in a rationalising vein and attempted, for instance, to account 
for the petrifaction of Niobe by the peculiar properties attributed to the 
water of a spring near Sipylus.4 May not the seven pyres have suggested 
his halved figure? On seven pyres fourteen children must have been 
cremated, two upon each pyre, and there is a patent difficulty in so 
arranging that the ashes of the sons and daughters should be kept separate 
for burial in two distinct graves. This may obviously be too ingenious ; 
against it, too, is perhaps the figure given by Aleman (Aelian, Var. Hist., 
XII, 36), who deliberately or by inadvertence divided the Hesiodic number 
by two and gave Niobe a total of ten children. But however that may 
be, the story of the Niobids would seem to provide an example of a legend 
which originally belonged to Asia Minor but crossed to Boeotia in post- 
Homeric times, and subsequently developed an increasingly detailed 
localisation at Thebes. 

The development of the story of Amphion and Zethus also shows some 
Asiatic affinities. In Homer (Odyssey, XI, 262) they build the walls of 
Thebes, but there is as yet no mention of the magical music. The lyre 
first comes into the story in the Catalogues of Hesiod,’ and in Eumelus.® 
‘Die weitere Sage bringt auch in diesen Mauerbau den Gegensatz der 
Briider; wahrend der rauhe und starke Zethos die Steinblécke mit 
gewaltiger Kraft zur Mauer auftiirmte, setzte Amphion an seine Baustelle 
die Steine, und noch groéssere, ohne Anstrengung durch seine Laute in 


1. In Pherecydes (Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist., 3, F. 125) Neis, who in later tradition is 
one of the daughters of Amphion, is given as the daughter of his brother Zethus. In 
Hellanicus (Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist., 4, F. 20) Ogygia first appears as a Niobid. : 

2. ‘Wie aber die obige Deutung der Siebenzahl der Thore, mégen auch die Deu- 
tungen ihrer Namen von Amphions Téchtern (oder Séhnen) alexandrinischen Ursprunges 
sein: sie sind ja sicher junger als das 5 Jahrhundert’ (Radtke, op. cit. , p. 64). 

3. Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist., 4, F. 22. In Jacoby’s view (p. 439) ‘die seltene Sieben- 
zahl beweist thebanischen Ueberlieferung (H. schrieb Bowrixd !)? For the number seven 
in Boeotian cult and legend see the examples mentioned by Bethe, op. cit., p. 63. 

4, Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist., 4, F. 76; 4, F. 191. 

5. Palaephatus, 42; Hesiod (Rzach), Frag. 133. : ; — 

6. Pausanias, IX, 5,4. Pausanias thinks Amphion got his musical training from 
Lydia through his connection with Tantalus. 
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Bewegung (Ap. Rh., I, 735), ein Gegensatz, wie wir ihn auch zwischen 
Poseidon und Apollon bei dem trojanischen Mauerbau sehen.’ ? The 
counterpart to this influence of the building of the walls of Troy upon the 
fortification of Thebes is the transference to Ilus and the Troad of the 
story of the dappled cow which led Cadmus to the site of Thebes.” 

It can hardly be doubted that the Amazons against whom Priam in 
his youth had helped the Phrygians (liad, III, 186) belong to the eastern 
shore of the Aegean. I cannot here discuss the view of those who attempt 
to connect them in some way with the cult of the Asiatic Mother Goddess, 
and can only record my belief that it lacks any sound foundation. I 
believe myself that the Amazons belong to the kingdom of travellers’ tales 
about the dwellers upon the fringe of the known world. That view at 
least could be supported from the appearance in other travel literature 
than Greek of Amazons living beyond the limits of Greek geographical 
knowledge (e.g. Burton-Smithers, Arabian Nights, V1, p. 197). With one 
exception, the cult of Artemis Astrateia and Apollo Amazonios in Laconia, 
the Amazons are not in fact connected prominently with the cults of any 
Greek States. In Asia Minor they figure prominently in foundation 
legends, particularly in Aeolis and Ionia. Fossil bones or prehistoric 
graves in Asia Minor, if not attributed to giants, were usually identified 
with the remains of Amazons. This may even go back to the Ilad 
(II, 813), for before the city of Troy lay a certain steep mound, “ and men 
indeed call this “‘ Batieia,” but the immortals call it “ the tomb of lithe 
Myrine.”’ In post-Homeric times Myrine was certainly regarded as an 
indubitably Amazon name. The appearance of Amazons on the Trojan 
side and the episode of Penthesilea and Achilles is, of course, post-Homeric, 
and appears first in Arctinus. 

In the Greek mainland, omitting the Laconian cult above mentioned, 
and the temple of Ares near the alleged birthplace of Theseus at Troezen, 
which was said to mark the site of a victory over the Amazons,* the places 
associated with the Amazons or the sites of supposed Amazon graves, are 
found in Thessaly (Scotussa and Cynoscephalae), Chalcis, Boeotia, the 
Megarid, and Athens.> By Plutarch all these are connected with the 


1. Stoll in Roscher, Lexikon, I, p. 314. 

2. Apollodorus, III, 13, 3; Tzetzes, ad Lycophron., 29. 

3: Strabo, XIII, 3, 623, XII, 6, 573; Schol. A., Iliad, II, 814. 

4, Pausanias, II, 32,9. The Amazon element in the story is not very convincing. 


It would seem to derive from the wish of Troe hich clai i 
of Theseus, to share in his further adventures. Sterne noe eee ane age 


5. The references are collected in Pfister, op, cit., I, p. 129. 
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Theseus saga and the story of the invasion of Attica by the Amazons. 
That this legend was developed in the sixth century upon the model and 
in rivalry with the Amazon saga of Boeotian (?) Heracles there can be 
little doubt. "AndAos obtos ‘Hpdxdns1 was the motto of Peisistratean 
Athens. That this Athenian Amazon story drew into its net the existing 
Amazon graves in Boeotia, Chalcis, and Megara, is therefore surely more 
probable than that it originated Amazon graves outside Attica, The 
tendency of the fifth century to regard the Amazons as legendary proto- 
types of the Persian invaders of Central Greece no doubt assisted the 
dominance of the Attic version.2- But one may suspect that in reality the 
Amazon graves in Boeotia, Chalcis, and the Megarid, belonged properly to 
the earlier Heracles saga, and represent a reflex influence of that expansion 
in the Pontic region, which was pushing further and further east the fabled 
home of the Amazons. Robert draws attention to the effect produced 
upon the popularity of the theme of Heracles and the Amazons as a subject 
for vase painting by the foundation of Heraclia Pontica in the middle of 
the sixth century B.c.3 It may further be noticed that at Delphi and the 
Heraeum the pious were shown relics of Amazon booty which were 
dedicated by Heracles. Where tradition was more firmly rooted in the 
conservatism of an official priesthood, even Athenian poets could not 
substitute Theseus for Heracles. 

The occurrence of the place-name Thermodon in Boeotia points in the 
same direction, nor perhaps does it matter very much to my argument 
whether the name was carried to Themiscyra by Boeotians, or returned 
from there with the Amazons. At any rate, I find it difficult to believe 
that it was an Attic tradition which gave rise to the name of a Boeotian 
river, for which there is the indisputable fifth-century authority of 
Herodotus (IX, 43). This stream ‘ between Glisas and Tanagra’ rises 


1. Plutarch, Theseus, 29. 

2. There are traces of this feeling in Athena’s spéech (Aeschylus, HLumenides, 
681 foll.). 

3 his dann um das Jahr 560 Aigineten und Boioter Herakleia am Pontos gegriindet 
hatten, musste der Amazonenzug des Herakles als das mythische Vorspiel dieser 
Besitzergreifung erscheinen, und damals wurde diese Sage ausserordentlich popular 
und ein beliebter Gegenstand der Vasenmalerei’ (Robert, Heldensage, p. 559). In fact 
the colony, though wrongly attributed by Strabo to Miletus, was founded by Megarians 
and Tanagraeans (see the references in Pauly-Wiss. s.v. Herakleia) and the combina- 
tion is reflected in the local cults of Megarian Idmon and Boeotian Tiphys. See Pfister, 
op. cit., 1, n. 80, where a number of the close links which exist between Boeotian and 
Megarian cult and legend are collected. . 

4. Euripides, Jon, 1141, Herakles, 416. That the relics were actually shown to the 


faithful in Euripides’ day is a legitimate deduction of Pfister. 
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in Mount Hypatus north-east of Thebes, and flows through the Aonian 
Plain (Paus., [X, 19, 3). 

The other alleged Thermodon, near Chaeronea, appears more doubtful. 
Plutarch, who of course knows his Boeotia well, cannot confirm the 
attribution, and accepting tradition conjecturally identifies an existing 
Haemon with a hypothetical Thermodon.! I suspect here a transference. 
The original Thermodon gave rise after the event to an oracle of Bacis, 
which Herodotus quotes, foretelling a victory over the Persians—an 
example of the tendency in the fifth century to connect Amazons as 
Asiatic invaders with Persians.2 A vague variant prophecy about a great 
battle with subsequent heavy feasting for ravens may have become 
attached to the battle of Chaeronea, and so directly have given rise to the 
second Thermodon. If, as Plutarch says, there was an Amazon grave at 
Chaeronea, the transference is all the easier. 

It is amusing to notice that whereas Herodotus (II, 49) knew that 
Cadmus was Semitic, and that the mysteries of Samothrace (II, 51) were 
Pelasgian, modern scholars have tended to regard the Cabiri as Semitic and 
Cadmus as autochthonous.? It is true that Fick, who makes Cadmus a 
pre-Hellenic name, is in these matters an uncompromising anti-Semite, 
and makes merry at the expense of the derivation of Cabiri (ueyaXou e00), 
from the Semitic kebor.4 I am not sure that of the non-philological parts 
of his jesting all is to be regarded as fair argument, but I am content here 
to leave the origin of the name Cabiri to the discussion of professed philo- 
logists. That ‘ Pelasgian’ or Semitic, whichever it may be, the cult 
had its home upon the islands of Lemnos and Samothrace, seems to 
me the natural consequence of tradition and all the available evidence, 
and that it was from thence that it spread to the Troad on the one side 
and upon the other to Boeotia. 

That the worship of the Cabiri had reached Thebes, probably via 
Anthedon, before the invasion of Xerxes is shown by the story in Pausanias, 


1, Plutarch, Theseus, 27, Demosthenes, 19. 

2. The prophecy may originally have its origin in the traditional location of the 
great field battle between the Epigoni and Thebans at Glisas. Pausanias, I, 44, 4; 
IX, 5, 13; IX, 8, 6; IX, 9,4. Hellanicus in Schol., Pind., Pyth., VII, 68 (J: acoby, 4, 
F. 100). See further Bethe, op. cit., p. 113 foll. The battle prophecy then got transferred 
to Persians by contamination with the Asiatic Amazons. The great battle for popular 
imagination subsequently became interpreted as Chaeronea, and since the popular oracle 
ee ee sat must be the old name of the river at Chaeronea. 

. Robert-Preller, Theogonie und Gotter, p. 848; Block in Ri Ue i 
Theot, Robert, Heldensage, V, 102 foll. orate ti ge 


4, Fick, Hattiden und Danubier, p. 48. Fick believes the Cabiri to be Phrygian. 
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TX, 25,5. The oldest architectural remains upon the site were attributed 
by Déorpfeldt upon archaeological grounds to the sixth or fifth century 
B.C. The peculiar curve of this earliest building he explained by reference 
to the apsidal form of the temple of the Cabiri excavated upon Samothrace 
(Ath. Mitt., XIII, 1888, p. 89). 

It is true that a learned and interesting paper of Otto Kern (Hermes, 
XXV, 1890, pp. 1-16) attempts to prove that the cult of the Cabiri entered 
Boeotia from Athens in the sixth century. His evidence, however, hardly 
proves his contention. What it does show is the probability that the 
Boeotian cult was strongly influenced by Orphic ideas from Athens, and 
that this explains its obvious and marked differences from the parent cult 
in Samothrace. That is a very different matter from the importation of 
the cult itself from Attica. Against such a view the apsidal form of the 
early building with its Samothracian analogies might be emphasised, but 
conclusive is surely the confession which Kern is bound in honesty to make. 
‘ Kabirencult in Athen konnten wir freilich nicht nachweisen.’ It may 
be noticed that both Herodotus (II, 51) and the objects of Trygaeus’ 
appeal (Aristophanes, Peace, 276) seem to have been initiated in Samo- 
thrace, not at Athens. If then, pending the establishment of the exist- 
ence of this purely hypothetical Athenian cult, we retain unshaken the 
traditional view, we have here an example of the definite importation into 
Boeotia before the Persian Wars of a cult more truly foreign than that of 
Hector, and from the same general area. 

A further interesting poimt may be noticed. In association with the 
spreading of this cult to the Troad and Boeotia, there takes place an inter- 
weaving of the legendary genealogies of Thebes and Troy. The island of 
Samothrace is the island of Electra the Atlantid, who bears to Zeus 
Dardanus, Iasion, and Harmonia. The latter becomes the wife of Cadmus, 
and in the later tradition (Diodorus, V, 49) their wedding feast takes 
place on Samothrace. The name Cadmus is equated with Cadmilos or 
Casmilos, the elder Cabir, and the Theban king names the Electran Gate 
after his mother-in-law. 

That all this is an artificial business I have personally not a shadow of 
doubt. Our earliest authority is Hellanicus. For Fick, of course, it is 
alte Uberlieferung der Hellanikos folgt. He interprets it in terms of pre- 
historic ethnography as reflecting the gradual eastern migration of his 


l. Jacoby, F. Hist. Gr., 4 Hellanikos, F. 23, 45 Hegesianax, F. 4, and notes, Robert- 
Preller, Theogonie und Gétter, pp. 847-864, where the whole matter is discussed. 
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‘dirty’ Dardans as part of the great Thraco-Phrygian thrust into Asia 
Minor. De gustibus non disputandum, and there is no objective test, 
but I cannot persuade myself that this alte Uberlieferung is a genuine 
antique. 

What then are we to say about Fick’s Boeotian pre-Hellenic names ? 
In particular a problem is raised by the river name Scamander at Eleon.? 
The occurrence of a Scamander in Sicily * is by most scholars attributed 
to the propagation of the Aeneas saga in the West. Did the name simi- 
larly come from the Troad to Boeotia in historical times, or is it a relic 
on either side of the Aegean of some pre-Hellenic tongue ¢ 

Plutarch’s aition is of no assistance. I had scribbled ‘ Alexandrine ’ 
against the text before I had the fortune to find my palate confirmed by 
the judgment of Wérner—‘ Die Sage, die als Liebesgeschichte an Sagen 
wie die von Skylla und Minos erinnert, kénnte wohl in der tiberlieferten 
Fassung aus der Zeit der Aitva des Kallimachos stammen.’* The Alex- 
andrine derivations of the name dua To éoxapOat vr’ avdpos (i.e. the thirsty 
Heracles), to which he draws attention, may no doubt have prompted the 
setting of the story in the Trojan expedition of Heracles and not, as one 
might have expected of a small town proud of its appearance in the 
Homeric Catalogue, in the Trojan War. Indeed, except for its accidental 
and for our purposes irrelevant reference to Acidusa and the three 
“ Maidens,’ the aition appears devoid of topical interest or real value. 

Fick has attributed not a few Boeotian names to a pre-Hellenic lan- 
guage or languages. They are more thickly distributed in the east than 
in the north or west of Boeotia. Among them he reckons Thebes with 
@78at in Phthia, @78n vrorAaxin the home of Andromache, and two 
others in Asia Minor, and @78aca in Lycaonia,® and Cadmus with Mount 
Cadmus in Caria, and the river Cadmus in Thesprotia.* It has, on the 
other hand, been held that the name Cadmus was carried to Asia Minor 
by Theban participants in the Ionian migration,’ and the Cadmus river 


in Epirus may have some connection with the legend of the translation 
of Cadmus and Harmonia. 


Fick, Hattiden und Danubier, pp. 34-35. 
Plutarch, Greek Question, 41. 

Strabo, XII1, 608. Cf. Pausanias, V--25--bs 
Worner in Roscher’s Lextkon, s.v. Skamandros, 
Fick, Vorgriechische Ortsnamen, pp. 78, 81. 
Fick, V. O., pp. 24, 81, 84, 128. 

See Robert, Heldensage, 1, pp. 104 foll. 
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My chief difficulty is the profound distrust of one who is not sufficiently 
a philologist to control the arguments on purely linguistic grounds for all 
this manipulation of place-names. On Thebes and Cadmus I prefer to 
keep an open if ignorant mind, but a strong case appears to me to have 
been made out for certain groups of names containing combinations of 
letters which appear non-Greek. Thus there is the termination -noods in 
Mykalessos, Termessos, Teumessos, Keressos,! or the combination of 
which in Boeotia is found in Thisbe and Arisbe.2 Similarly Skamandros 
is tentatively placed by Fick with Antandros, Andros, Pholegandros, 
Andeira, Maiandros as a Lelegian (?) place-name.? With this view that 
Scamander in the Troad and in Boeotia represent in each case the inde- 
pendent survival of a pre-Hellenic name Worner concurs, and I am 
inclined to believe that, though not certain, it is the most plausible hypo- 
thesis. Whether it is strengthened by appealing to the double name in 
either case, Xanthus-Scamander in the Troad and Inachus-Scamander 
in Boeotia is more doubtful. 

We have now reviewed a number of affinities between the cults and 
legends of Asia Minor and Boeotia. We have been moving of course in a 
nebulous world. The evidence is such that there is large room for accident 
or error. Suppose, for example, we had included Geryones, whose bones 
according to Lucian (adv. indoct. 14) were shown at Thebes asa relic. Did 
we know only from Pausanias (I, 35, 7) that his bones were on view at 
Temenothyrae in Upper Lydia, we might have started building theories 
upon an apparent coincidence. But in this case we fortunately know the 
circumstances. Fossil bones were discovered there by an accident, and 
Geryones was the name which occurred to the local wiseacres as suitable. 
When the learned Pausanias, who figured no doubt in the village, much 
like the Frank of to-day, as the undoubted repository of knowledge and 
wisdom, told them that it could not be Geryones, they fell back quite 
willingly upon a local giant, Hyllus, son of Earth. 

Such instances suggest scepticism, but we can only build with the 
material which we have. I have endeavoured not unduly to press the 
evidence, and except in the case of Scamander, a name which may be 
explained upon other grounds, I would claim that a prima facie case has 


1, Fick, V. O., pp. 81, 128. > : : 

2. Fick, V. O., p. 62; Hattiden und Danubier, pp. 16, 23. Boeotian Arisbe rests 
upon a gloss of Suidas. 

3. Fick, V. O., p. 116. 
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been made out for a connection between Anatolian and Boeotian cult and 
legend. In Niobe we have the heroine of Mount Sipylus taking deep root 
in Thebes; the Amazons must surely have come back with colonists to 
Boeotia ; the natural interpretation of the evidence brings the Cabiri from 
Samothrace to Anthedon and Thebes. That there should be such reflex 
influences from the east of the Aegean does not conflict with the historical 
ties between Boeotia and Aeolis. The most probable explanation there- 
fore of the existence of the cults of Hector at Thebes and Achilles at 
Tanagra is that they were brought back from the Troad at a time when 
Boeotians were actively participating in Pontic colonisation. For the 
reasons given the date of the Plataea campaign seems to me impossible 
for the establishment of Hector’s worship, and I do not for a moment 
believe that he was brought to Thebes as a champion of Asia. 
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THE DEPARTURE OF DIONYSOS 
By H. J. ROSE 


WHATEVER may be the precise sources of Plutarch’s Life of Antony, 
whatever books he may have read in preparation for its composition,! 
it cannot escape the notice of any attentive reader that a great deal of 
what he tells us goes back to contemporary, or nearly contemporary, 
oral accounts, transmitted to him either by word of mouth or through the 
medium of books of memoirs and the like. In Chapter 28, he tells a tale 
of the extravagance of the Alexandrian court on the authority of Philotas 
of Amphissa, who had told it to Plutarch’s grandfather. In Chapter 68, 
the sufferings of the people of Chaironeia are described on the authority 
of Plutarch’s great-grandfather. Here again, no doubt, the grandfather, 
Lamprias, is the connecting link. The last scenes in the life of Kleopatra, 
and the death of Antony, contain vivid touches resting on the authority 
of eye-witnesses (Aéyovow ... ot Tapayevouevot, ch. 77), presumably 
gathered from the Memoirs of Olympos, the queen’s physician-in-ordinary. 
Moreover, the account of Antony’s Parthian campaign is surely based upon 
the stories of men who served in the ranks. The geography is the vaguest 
(the army has ‘ Armenia’ or ‘ the hills’ on this or that side of it; it 
besieges ‘a great city’), and the strategy is ill defined; but the details 
of the fighting are vivid, even telling us what formation was found most 
__useful against the Parthian cavalry, and what it looked like (ch. 45, ro 8¢ ss 
= coxa TapaTAHsvov eperrer yevopevov oyu Te Oeatpieny Tapexes, K.T-A-) 5 ——— 
all manner of small matters affecting the individual soldiers are touched — 
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upon; and—sure sign of a camp rumour—it is known exactly what the 
senior officers said to each other and what their motives were. I cannot 
doubt that we have here the report of some honest Roman Tommy Atkins, 
whose ear and memory could make nothing of the crack-jaw Parthian 
names, and who believed the stories which passed among the tents. 

Moreover, the sources are predominantly Eastern. So long as Antony 
is in Italy, the account given of him is comparatively vague, for Plutarch ; 
but once he arrives in Asia Minor, or in Alexandria, anecdotes of his 
personal affairs, details of his amusements, and so forth, abound, and are 
joined with reports of what impression it all made on his subjects. More 
striking than this is Plutarch’s lack of comprehension of Octavian’s 
attitude. Chapter 55 would have us believe that the war was largely a 
personal quarrel, and that the Romans were urged to fight in vindica- 
tion of the wronged Octavia, who thus becomes the innocent Helen of 
the epic. Nowhere does the author seem to realise that Octavian stood 
forth as champion of Western freedom and civilisation against Eastern 
despotism, as in Vergil’s glorious picture, 


Hine Augustus agens Italos in proelia Caesar 

cum patribus populoque, Penatibus et magnis dis... 
hine ope barbarica uariisque Antonius armis, 

uictor ab Aurorae populis et litore rubro, 

Aegyptum uirisque Orientis et ultima secum 

Bactra uehit, sequiturque, nefas, Aegyptia coniunx.? 


In the same chapter, he shows that he is acquainted with Antony’s formal 
charges against Octavian, and, a thing the Kast would sooner or later hear, 
the latter’s formal replies to them. 

It follows then, however we may regard the work as a source of informa- 
tion concerning what Antony actually did, that it is a very good source for 
what is equally interesting to a student of ancient religion and sociology ; 
namely, the impression made by his actions and personality upon the 
inhabitants of Greece, Asia, and Egypt. In particular, it tells us much 
concerning what men thought, not only of the man Marcus Antonius, but 
of the god Antony-Dionysos-Osiris. 

Attention has been recently drawn? to the important part which 


~ pl as 678 Bs Plutarch had never read Vergil. 
_,~ veannaire, La politique religieuse d’ Antoine et de Cléopdtre. If and where this 
interesting paper, read before the Congrés @histoire des religions in Paris, October 12, 


1923, has been published, I do not k i i 
(Leipzig, 1924), pp. 137 es now. See also E, Norden, Die Geburt des Kindes 
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deification played in the policy of Antony and Kleopatra. As befitted 
@ queen of Egypt, the latter was officially a goddess. She always appeared 
in public, says Plutarch, with the attributes of Isis, and under the name 
of the Young Isis (chap. 54). Her children were accordingly divine, 
Alexander-Helios and Kleopatra-Selene (chap. 36; Re and Hathor 2), 
except apparently those who were not intended to rule Egypt itself. 
Outside Egypt she translated her divine title and posed as Aphrodite 
(chap. 26). It was therefore obvious that Antony, as her husband and 
Pharaoh of Egypt, must be Osiris ; but Osiris was identified with Dionysos, 
for whom, if Plutarch may be credited, Antony already had a decided 
veneration before he met Kleopatra (chap. 24). Herakles, his reputed 
ancestor, sank rather into the background, it would seem. Hence he was 
a god on earth. To his Egyptian subjects he was Osiris ; to the rest of 
the East he was Dionysos, mated with Aphrodite and appearing as a 
jocund and invincible world-conqueror. 

Of course the idea that a Hellenistic or Oriental king was a god in- 
carnate was familiar enough, and played a great part afterwards in the 
deification of the Roman emperors. The prevalence of a similar notion 
among savages is familiar also, thanks to The Golden Bough. What is 
perhaps less noticed by students of this period is that the Hellenistic 
king might on occasion share with the savage one his prerogative of 
emerging unharmed and even quickened to new vigour from bodily 
death. 

Several causes no doubt contributed to this result. It may well be 
that, in such a mixture of the most. transcendental philosophy and the 
most backward and savage superstition as the thought of the Near Hast 
then was, the idea of the royal magician who is killed and lives again had 
never quite receded to the world of the gods, to concentrate itself in such 
picturesque figures as Attis and Adonis, but remained in the mind of the 
people as a living belief. Logically quite incompatible with this, but 
humanly quite likely to exist alongside it, was the common practice of 
continuing the worship of a divine king after his death, side by side with 
the worship of his living and equally divine successor. Indeed, the living 
king was if anything the less divine ; for while it was widely held that the 
soul might make its way to the level of deity, protests against the adoration 
of contemporary men are not rare. 

But besides all this, a theological idea, afterwards to become the 
central dogma of the prevailing religion, was already abroad. This was 
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the Messianic,! or, if that be thought too question-begging a term, the 
theanthropic doctrine. According to this, perhaps Persian, notion, the 
woes of mankind can be efiectually healed only by the advent of a being 
in human form, sent by the chief god, who appears either as a beneficent 
conqueror and world-ruler, like the divine child of Vergil’s Fourth Kclogue, 
or as a mystic victim, finally triumphant. In the latter case, his real or 
apparent death is an essential part of the divine programme. In the 
familiar Jewish terminology, the Messiah might be either Son of David or 
Bar-nasha, vios Tod avOpwrov. 

That the death of one of these divine men did not put an end to his 
activities or influence is plain from several examples. On the one hand, 
as the idea became more and more prevalent, we find an occasional fanatic 
like Peregrinus killing himself in some spectacular way as a last proof 
that he was more than mortal. On the other hand, we find a steady 
refusal to believe that a popular and picturesque ruler, like Nero, was 
dead at all, and his return looked forward to with eagerness or dread 
long after he must have succumbed to old age if he had escaped all other 
dangers.” 

It follows therefore that merely to kill a divine king or other thean- 
thropic figure would by no means put an end to his influence. If Antony- 
Osiris quitted the body, that might be enough for a Westerner, accustomed 
to leaders of flesh and blood; but the East might be quite capable of 
following him more zealously than ever, now that he had returned to his 
own celestial sphere. Octavian, who certainly was interested in such 
beliefs, as became the son of the deified Julius, and possibly more than half 
shared them himself, for I do not believe that he was purely and simply a 
subtle politician, using religion, like everything else, to further the ends he 
had in view, no doubt saw this quite clearly. Supposing himself victorious 
and Antony dead ; how should he then proceed to keep the East quiet an 
obedient ? . 


1. It is perhaps still insufficiently realised that such a doctrine, though most 
familiar to us in its Jewish and Christian forms, belongs originally to neither religion. 
Besides the large part which savage beliefs have played in shaping it, the claims of 
Persia to have originated it in a theological form (see Reitzenstein, Das iranische 
Erlosungsmysterium) cannot be lightly brushed aside. In Jewish literature the idea of 
a salutaris hostia appears first after the Exile, in (deutero-) Isaiah, ch. 53, and a divine 
Bar-nasha not until Maccabean times, in the Book of Daniel. Orthodox Judaism 
seems to have accepted the doctrine chiefly in the form connected with the title ‘Son 
of David’ (for which see Bousset, Kyrios Christos,? ch. 1). Christianity found a 
Christology ready to its hand very soon after the Passion. 


2. For some interesting developments of the Nero 1 d B t i i 
Woes Bas Bh ye eae Pp egend see Bousset in Hastings, 
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Three courses were open to him, one impracticable in the circumstances. 
He might deny that Antony was a god at all; he might admit that he was 
divine, but declare him overcome by a stronger deity ; or he might claim 
that his divinity had already left him, and that that which still claimed the 
throne of Egypt and of the world was a mere mortal. I believe that he 
rejected the first method, so far as the East was concerned, for who would 
believe him, against the evidence of his own eyes, which had looked upon 
the incarnate deities in all their glory? The second and the third I hold 
him to have used with a skill worthy of his consummate statesmanship. 

Successful propaganda, whether in 31 B.c. or in a.p, 1914-1918, 
is that which induces people to believe, however irrationally, the 
story put about by the propagandist. Now we find Plutarch, a more 
than ordinarily intelligent and by no means uncritical man, relating, 
without a hint that he did not believe them, two tales to the discredit of 
Antony’s divine pretensions, one in a form which I believe to have been 
re-edited for Western, or Hellenic, ears, the other unchanged. If he 
believed them—and learned men of the seventeenth century, for instance, 
believed much stranger things—the average Levantine cannot have found 
them hard of digestion. 

The former is the famous tale of the Egyptian soothsayer who told 
Antony that his daimon was inferior to that of Octavian (ch. 33). This, 
to Plutarch, or to any one else who held the doctrine of daimones that had 
been steadily developing ever since the death of Plato, was a natural idea 
enough. But for any one who held that Antony was more than mortal, 
would it pass muster? Long after this, another Egyptian tried to evoke 
the daimon of Plotinus, when there appeared no dawmon, but a god.1 
Would it not be said that something of that sort was true of Antony ? 
I suggest that originally the tale was that Osiris-Antony, though a mighty 
god, was weaker than Apollo-Octavian, or perhaps in general, that the 
gods of the East could not hope to withstand those of the West. Vergil 
certainly had hold of the latter idea : 


Omnigenumque deum monstra et latrator Anubis 
contra Neptunum et Venerem, contraque Mineruam 
tela tenent ... 

Actius haec cernens arcum intendebat Apollo 
desuper ; omnis eo terrore Aegyptus et Indi, 

omnis Arabs, omnes uertebant terga Sabaei.? 


1. Porph., Vita Plotini, 10. 2. Verg., loc. cit., 698 sgqq. 
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But to an Easterner it might not seem so plausible. Octavian’s bureau 
of propaganda then resorted to a more subtle and artistic tale. Be 
Osiris a greater god than Apollo or a lesser, it was certain that he quitted 
Antony before the latter’s death. That which fell on the sword therefore, 
after the last battle before Alexandria, was not a divine king, but simply 
Marcus Antonius, sometime triumvir, an able but erring Roman citizen. 

The tale is so well known that it hardly needs to be repeated, but at 
the same time so picturesque that it will bear quoting again. Its author 
was not without imagination, and was fortunate in having his work 
handed down to posterity by so great a sagaman as Plutarch.? 

‘It is said that on that night, about the middle of it, when the city 
was still and dejected through fearful expectation of the future, suddenly 
there was heard as it were the harmonious sound of all manner of instru- 
ments of music, and the cry of a throng that called on Bakchos and leaped 
like satyrs, as if a band of worshippers were going forth with much noise. 
And it sped wellnigh through the midst of the city to the gate outside 
which faced the enemy, and there the noise rose to its height and passed 
away. Now those who considered the portent were of opinion that the 
god to whom Antony had always most likened himself and to whom he 
was most attached, was leaving him.’ 

In other words, the divine element in Antony-Osiris-Dionysos departed 
that fatal night, and left only the man Antony to suffer defeat and die in 
Kleopatra’s arms. 

Such a tale of wonder, told of such a man as Antony, would pass very 
quickly from mouth to mouth. Who started it we cannot guess ; perhaps 
it was never known, save by Octavian himself and one or two trusted 
agents. But if I am right in my estimate of its import, it played a part in 
securing the peace of the world under its new ruler second only to the Battle 
of Actium itself. 


1 Besides Plutarch, the only other author in whom I can find any mention of this 
story is Dio Cassius, LI, 17, 4, who is very vague, saying simply that there were heard 
“beatings of timbrels and cymbals, and loud noise of flutes and trumpets.’ If Livy 
mentioned it in his lost 133rd book, it has left no trace on Florus, Orosius, Julius 
Obsequens, or the-epitomator. : 
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TOWERS IN THE GREEK ISLANDS 
By H. A. ORMEROD 


Tux following notes were suggested by Professor Droop’s interesting 
account of the Greek tower in Naxos, which was published in the last 
volume of this journal.! Towers of this kind are common throughout the 
islands ; in addition to the tower at Naxos, Messrs. Dawkins and Wace 
record them in Astypalaea, Andros, Ceos, Cythnos, Seriphos (2), Siphnos 
(‘about a dozen’), Sciathos (2), Scopelos (4), Amorgos (12), Leros (2).? 
They are round, like the Naxian example, or square, some of them pos- 
sessing a courtyard, as at Naxos, others standing by themselves. As to 
their purpose the views of Ross, quoted by Messrs. Dawkins and Wace, 
have found general acceptance. The towers are placed for the most part 
in the more fertile parts of the islands at a distance from a town, and pro- 
bably served as temporary refuges in the case of a raid, the towers shelter- 
ing the men and the courts the flocks. Some of them were perhaps in- 
tended to serve rather as forts to ward off attack than as mere places of 
refuge. 

Forts of this kind to serve as a protection against piratical descents 
were common in the Mediterranean at all times when the dangers of piracy 
were great, and are frequently mentioned by later travellers. Thévenot 
in the seventeenth century says that in Scio, owing to the descents of 
corsairs, towers had been built round the island at intervals of two or 
three miles, each village sending two men as guards, who gave the signal 
when pirates approached.* On the Syrian coast D’Arvieux,® his contem- 
porary, describes two towers, one square, the other round, connected 
by a curtain wall and mounted with small guns, which had been built to 
prevent the landing of the corsairs who infested this coast. In Crete 
Spratt speaks of a small mediaeval fortress on a rocky eminence between 


1. Annals, X, p. 41 and Pl. X, fig. 2, where the tower is wrongly labelled as 
oe row XII, p. 155 segq. 3. Reisen auf der gr. Inseln, 1, p. 132. 
4. Voyage du Levant, I, p. 324. 5. Mémoires, II, p. 99. 
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Praesos and Rhokaka with the ruins of a large church in it, which was 
probably used by inhabitants of villages on the slopes of Dicte when in 
danger from pirates.* 

Thévenot’s description of the towers in Scio suggests that the ancient 
towers in the islands, in addition to being places of refuge, served also as 
signalling stations in the event of a raid. The signal would naturally be 
given by the smoke of beacons or by their flames at night. This again 
was a common warning in later days. While Thévenot was sailing from 
Acre to Jaffa, his ship was suddenly fired on from a fort on shore, and flares 
were lit all along the coast. As he approached Jaffa, the ship was again 
fired on, and when admitted to harbour, he found the inhabitants under 
arms and the women and children fled. The reason was that the boat 
had been mistaken for an Italian corsair operating off the coast, which 
had recently made a descent at Castel Pelegrino, between Acre and Jaffa. 
Thévenot’s vessel was itself captured by the pirate as it left Jaffa.2 Paul 
Lucas gives us similar information regarding Tripoli in Syria: ‘ Quand on 
voit quelque vaisseau en mer qu’on croit étre corsaire, on allume des feux 
dans ces tours pour avertir les Batiments du pays de venir dans le Port.? 
The flare was a recognised signal in antiquity in such emergencies. During 
Verres’ government of Sicily the news of the approach of the pirate 
squadron, that had destroyed the guardships, was flashed to Syracuse as 
much by the flames of the burning Sicilian vessels as by the fires of the 
regular beacons: ‘ Non enim, sicut erat semper antea consuetudo, prae- 
donum adventum significavit ignis e specula sublatus aut tumulo, sed 
flamma ex ipso incendio.’ 4 

We are now in a position to discover the meaning of a line in the 
Odyssey, of which no satisfactory explanation has hitherto been offered. 
After leaving the island of Aeolus, Odysseus sailed for nine days and 
nights with a favouring breeze : 

tn Sexatn & 75n avepaivetro Tatpis apoupa 
Kat &n TupTroNeovTas éhevooopev éyryus eovres. 


1. Travels in Crete, I, p. 173. 2. Op. ctt., Il, pp. -720. 

3. Voyage du Levant, I, p. 144. ee ahh 
ie ee Cicero, Verrines, II, 5, 93. It is interesting to note that the custom still lasted 
in Sicily down to the beginning of the last century. On the coast-road from Palma to 
Alicata every mile and a half were towers, or, failing these, huts for the coastguard to 
give warning of the approach of the Barbary corsairs (Cockerel’s Travels in Southern 
Europe and the Levant, 1810-1817, p. 209). Flares, of course, were used by the pirate 
or his accomplices on shore. Beaufort (Caramanian Coast, p. 227), having captured a 
Mainote pirate in a creek of Hermonisi off Astypalaea, was prevented from capturing 
its consort by the warning flares raised from the top of the island. 
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The explanation usually given is that the fires seen by Odysseus and his 
men were the watch-fires of the shepherds, or that it was a fire lighted to 
guide the ship in, or merely a fire on the farm ‘ introduced into the picture 
to show how near they had come to their home.’! Spratt 2 speaks of an 
Hellenic watch-tower called Palaeokastro, above Poro Bay in Crete, on 
which the coast-guard in his day lit a signal fire at sunset, if any ship was 
in sight, as a warning against smugglers or pirates. This is obviously the 
case in the Homeric picture. Odysseus has been away for ten years, and 
his vessels are not recognised as Ithacan ships returning from Troy. As 
they draw near to the land, they are seen by the look-out men posted on 
the heights, and the warning beacons are fired.3 


1. Od., X, 29-30. See Merry and Riddell, ad. loc. For the meaning of 
muproréovras, cf. Euripides, Helena, 767. Ta Navrdiov 7’ EvBoika muprodipara, i.e. 
beacon-fires. 

2. Op crt., 1,p..140. 

3. For the watchers on the heights compare Newton’s account of Calymnos 
(Travels and Discoveries in the Levant, I, p. 296): ‘In the old times, when the Archi- 
pelago swarmed with pirates, the Calymniotes dwelt in a fortified city perched on the 
top of a steep rock, as the inhabitants of Astypalaea do to this day. Sentinels were 
perpetually stationed on the hills to give a signal in case of the approach of pirates. 
This custom is curiously commemorated in the names of two of the highest mountains 
in the island, one of which is called Vigli, “‘the watch,” the other Mero Vigli (jueps- 
Bry), “the day watch.”’ In a former volume of this journal (VIII, p. 121) I com- 
pared the account in Strabo (III, p. 159) of the Hemeroscopeion in Spain (the Dianium 
of the Romans) : ‘Hyeporkoretov éml ry dxpa Tijs “E@ectas ’Aprepidos iepdv opodpa Tipper ov 
@ exphoaro Leprapios opunrnplw xara Oddarrav*® Epuuvov yap éore Kal Anorpixdy, Kdrowrov 
6é éx mrodAod Tots wéovat. 


In addition to the famous simile of the beacons in Iliad, XVIII, 207 seqq., the 


- meaning of which is quite clear, there is a difficult passage in Iliad, XIX, 375: 


ws & 67 av éx révrowo cé\as vairyot paviye 
Kaouévoto mupds* 7 dé kalerac bW60? perdu 
orabug ev olorbdw* Tovs 5 ovK é0édovras dear 
moytov ém ix@vievta pilwy dmdveuvbe pépovow. 


I thought at one time that the sailors were marauders, who saw the warning beacon 


lit and sailed away, when they realised that they could not effect a surprise, but it is 


obvious that they are approaching a friendly coast. A passage in Hakluyt, to which 
Professor Halliday first drew my attention, provides the necessary clue. ‘It is from the 
diary of John Locke (Hakluyt, V, p. 81, Maclehose and Son, 1904): ‘One hour within | 
ight we sayled by the town standing on the South cape of Cephalonia whereby we 


-ignem : ndunt; qui quoniam interdiu conspici non : 
“materiam aliquam praeparatam habent, quae ingentem fumum > 
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To return to the towers, it is hardly to be expected that we should 
find much allusion to them in literature, but a series of inscriptions from 
the Southern Sporades contains interesting information regarding them, 
at a time when Rhodes was at war with certain of the Cretan states and a 
Cretan attack on her allies and her dependants was expected." 

The first inscription (No. 567, from Calymnos) sums up the character 
of the war as waged by the Hierapytnians of Crete, mrorépou e&eveyOévtos 
imo ‘Ieparutviov adixws. The Oretans were noted corsairs, and their 
raids on this occasion differed little from those of the ordinary pirate. 
Information was received regarding an impending attack, which was met 
by the Rhodian admiral off the promontory Laceter in Cos (Antimacheia 
Point), a Calymniote especially distinguishing himself in the action. 

The second inscription (No. 568, from Halasarna in Cos) records that 
a certain Diocles, having made arrangements with the commander of 
a Rhodian ship or squadron to land light-armed troops, held up the enemy 
at the peripolion—the reading is not certain 2—and prevented them from 
doing damage to the countryside. 

The third (No. 569, also from Halasarna) gives an account of the 
measures taken by Theucles, probably one of the Coan strategi, for the 
defence of the countryside. Realising that the most exposed districts 
lacked protection, he arranged for the hurried fortification of the pert- 
polion, so as to ensure the safety of the inhabitants of Halasarna with 
their wives and children; foreseeing also the enemy’s attacks and the 
extent of the danger, he provided sufficient money for the walls (recyn) 
to be put into a state of defence, but with an eye to the future arranged 
that the capital sum devoted to the peripolia should remain untouched. 
When the enemy attack was made on the city and countryside, he caused 
the countryfolk to be released from service in the town garrison of Cos, 
thinking that they ought to remain in their own district to guard the forts. 
Without failing to make adequate provision for the defence of the capital, 


excitet. Si plures naves conspexerint, variis locis fumum excitabunt; nam multi fumi 
plures naves conspectas indicant. . . . Nam ea nautarum est consuetudo, ut sub noctis 
crepusculum omnes ad ea loca ubi collocatae sunt excubiae, oculos convertant, scientes 
excubias singulis noctibus lucidum ignem excitare, in securitatis indicium. . . . Quod 
si speculator binos ignes excitarit, duas hostium naves conspectas esse indicium est ; 
idem fit de tribus, quatuor, aut pluribus. . . . Illud ignis indicium omnibus locis tam 
in pace quam in bello observatur. 

1, Dittenberger, Sylloge*, 567-570. The historical bearing of these inscriptions is 
fully discussed by Herzog in Klio, II, p. 317 seqq. They belong to the war of c. 204- 
201 B.c. between Rhodes and Crete, which was fomented by Philip V of Macedon, 

2, mapaxaréoxe rds e[vavrlos bd (2) 7d wepem]XLov. 

8. So Herzog, op. cit., p. 325, 
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he displayed the greatest care for the peripolion, increasing the number of 
guards and their pay. When the country was overrun, he arranged for 
a covering force of cavalry and infantry, giving special instructions 
regarding the Halasarna district. As the weapons of the countryfolk 
were inadequate or wanting, he also provided money for the proper 
arming of those entrusted with the duty of guarding the peripolion. 

The fourth inscription (No. 570, from Potidaea in Carpathos), the 
beginning of which is mutilated, narrates that Pamphilidas so encouraged 
his (?) men that the enemies’ attacks were beaten off, and ‘ We in danger 
with our wives and children found safety,’ while the peripolion was held 
for the people. 

The last clearly deals with an attack on the peripolion itself, in which 
the natives of Potidaea had taken refuge with their families. The valour 
of Pamphilidas (or possibly his timely arrival with a relieving force) had 
driven off the enemy and saved the spot. In the Halasarna inscriptions 
it is not clear whether a peripolion already existed but had fallen into 
disrepair, or whether Theucles caused a new one to be built to meet the 
emergency. In any case, it was ready to receive the countryfolk when the 
danger arrived. If the reading of the first of the two Halasarna texts can 
be trusted, it was not actually assaulted, the enemy attack being stopped 
at or below the peripolion with the help of troops landed from. the fleet. 
It is clear that the peripolia on occasions of this kind, when the islands 
were attacked by enemies or marauders, served not only as refuges but 
also as strong points, from which aoe could operate to protect the 
countryside. 

In the peripolia of these inscriptions we have something that exactly 


answers the purpose for which Ross conjectured that the towers in the 


- islands were intended. The word wepiTroAtop is rightly explained by the 


editor of these inscriptions in the latest edition of Dittenberger (Hiller 


- yon Gaertringen) as meaning not a suburb (a later use of the word) but 
: a station for wepioXos, a guardhouse.!_ This exactly suits the character 
- of the towers which we find in the Greek islands, the single towers being 


epurs of a fort, where only a few persons could take refuge, 
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peripolion and the te¢yn, and it is probable that by the Tetyn are meant 
the outer walls of the courtyard. Another small detail in the Halasarna 
inscriptions is not without significance. Among the services of Theucles 
it is stated that as the available supplies of wood had been used by the 
Coans in general for making a stoa, which in this case is a covered gallery 
inside the defences,! Theucles found it necessary to provide additional 
sums of money for wood at Halasarna, presumably for the same purpose. 
It is natural that in the case of a fort provided with a courtyard, a wooden 
gallery or pent-house would be fixed along the inner face of the courtyard 
walls, which would give protection against missiles to men or cattle 
collected within. In some of the surviving Greek towers the courtyard 
does not surround the tower as with the Naxian example, but is adjacent 
to it.2 It cannot in such cases have been an outer line of defence to the 
tower itself, but only an additional place of refuge. 


1. els tay karacKevdy Tas oTods els Tas TOO Toéwov xpelas (see note 8 to no. 570). 

2, Hg. the plans published in B.S. A. of the tower at Vathy, Astypalaea (fig. 3). 
The ee of the tower at Bese Se _Amorgos (Bg. 4), shows a similar 
arrangeme 
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THE TOPOGRAPHY OF PHLIUS AND THE 
PHLIASIAN PLAIN 


By A. G. RUSSELL 


At the point where Sicyon stands, at the south-east corner of the Corinthian 

Gulf, the River Asopus enters the sea: on the upper reaches of this stream 

stands the city of Phlius, a Dorian state which was conquered by in- 

vaders from Argos and Sicyon (Fig. 1). Unlike the pre-Dorian population S 

of Argos, Sicyon, Corinth and Epidaurus, the natives were not (according = 

to tradition) reduced to serfdom, but, with the exception of a few irrecon- : 
_ Cilables, who went into exile, came in on equal terms as partners in 
: citizenship with the Dorians (Paus., II, 13, 1). Phlius itself is situated 
at a strategic point commanding one of the routes down from the Arcadian 
highlands, through Stymphalos either to the Argive or Corinthian plains. 
It also lies on one of the very few practicable ways from the south coast 
of the Corinthian Gulf to the mountainous hinterland: for while the 
depth of the bed cut by the Asopus makes it impossible to march up 
country along the actual line of the river, the eastern range of hills, called 
= Spiria, offers a relatively easy passage. Again, though Phlius does not 
actually lie on the very important route from Corinth to Argos, yet it was . 
_ close enough to enable it to threaten the flank and communications of an 
: army marching by it. Finally, the Phliasian plain to the west of the city 
was a suitable training ground for the efficient force of cavalry which 
tood the Phliasians in good stead at several crises in their history. 
This strategical position gave Phlius a certain importance in the = 
‘ourt century B.c. It was almost certainly a member of the Peloponnesian ——— 
e, and as such would have an ee cela es in 417 ae — 
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pied the city in response to an 


control even though the Spartans occu 
an incursion of Iphicrates 


appeal from the inhabitants, who were alarmed at 
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Fig. 1—PHLIUS AND DISTRICT, 


in 391 B.o. (Xen., Hell., IV, 4, 15), In 384 B.c., however, the Spartans 
in an effort to secure the ascendancy of the oligarchs in subject states 
insisted on the restoration of the oligarchs in Phlius (Xen., Hell., V, 2 8), 

? ay > > ? 


a es 


= provided the means whereby the coalition of exiles and Argives made 
= =< surprise, and almost successful, attack on ‘the a Hell., VII, 
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but since the subsequent settlement proved unsatisfactory, they began 
warlike operations under Agesilaus, besieged the town (380-379 B.c.), 
and restored the oligarchy. In the confusion consequent on the battle 
of Leuctra, Phlius remained faithful to Sparta: this loyalty was the 
cause of the invasion of Thebans and Sicyonians, described below. 

The nearest modern village to the site of the ancient Phlius is Hagios 
Georgios (2600: census 1920), which lies at the southern limit of the 
Trikaranon, occupying the bases of the three main spurs into which the 
mountain is divided as it descends into the south-eastern margin of the 
Phliasian plain. From Hagios Georgios, two roads lead to Phlius: the 
one runs N.N.W. across the plain to the western edge of the ridge of 
Phhus ; the other, keeping closer to the base of the Trikaranon, ascends 
to the saddle running N.E. which joins the ridge to the large group of hills 
in the neighbourhood of the hamlet of Koutsi. Both routes take about 
three-quarters of an hour. The ancient town lay on a tongue of higher 
land, projecting into the plain from the Spiria range: the highest part 
occupies about the middle third of the total length, but does not form a 
very conspicuous eminence: at the east end lay the Acropolis. On the 
west a series of three terraces descends to the level of the plain, marked 
by escarpments of coarse conglomerate rock. The most conspicuous of 
these outcrops occurs at the junction of ridge and plain, being about 
fifteen feet in height ; on the south side of the ridge the rock forms an 
almost natural wall. 

Both to the north and south of Phlius are brooks running down from 
the Trikaranon to join the Asopus: the gorges they have cut in the soft 
whitish soil are quite deep and broad, especially that on the south, which 


~ is about 450 metres from the ridge. On the north side the gorge is further 


away, and would be more easily accessible, without hindrance from the 
Phliasians, to an enemy descending from the Trikaranon: this probably — 


peacaily on the east and south aes: On the north i is immured 5 = 
ece of a triglyph block 53-3 cms. by 45:3 cms. Before the west 
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sharp flutings round the neck, and a square hole for fitting a column 
48 ems. in diameter: the echinus makes an angle of about 45° with the 
vertical plane. There are also two small portions of Doric columns of 
poros, 48 cms. in diameter, lying half-buried outside amid a profusion 
of squared blocks of the same material. Inside the church the threshold 
before the bema is composed of a large block of stone, with socket-holes 
for revolving posts, which appears to be ancient work, while the base of 
the rude arch, separating the bema from the parabemata, is, on both sides, 
composed of a large block of stone. This was probably once used as the 
base of a statue, for it has a shallow worked depression into which the 
feet of a statue would have fitted. Hollows for T-shaped clamps are also 
to be noticed on these blocks. Further down on the south-west slope, 
some insignificant foundations of poros can be seen, and some of the 
conglomerate outcrops at that end appear to have been worked or cut 
straight to receive foundations, to act as walls, or perhaps as sides of 
cisterns, for there is at present no water on the summit of the ridge. 

On the north-western side of the acropolis is a small portion of wall, 
of rectangular conglomerate blocks, not very exactly fitted together, 
each about 76-2 cms. long by 35:5 cms. deep. The largest number of 
courses left is five, making a height of about 1:83 metres, while the length 
of the fragment is 4-57 metres. This wall has the appearance of having 
been part of a podium or platform for the support of some building. Walls 
similar to this occur in stretches of from 40 to 90 ems. in several places 
along the north-east side. At the highest point of the east boundary is 
another small piece, 2 metres long and 60 ems. high, of smaller blocks : 
below it on the edge of the bluff are indications of a wall of large polygonal 
stones, probably marking the actual acropolis wall, which continues south 
towards the brook : its width is about 3-65 metres. The smaller remains 
close to the summit may therefore mark the site of the sanctuary of Hera 
within the walls, which is mentioned by Xenophon (Hell., VII, 2, 6) and 
Pausanias (II, 13, 4), and is not to be confused with another Heraeum 
outside the walls. The actual area of ground enclosed by the wall must 
have been considerable, for during the siege of the city by Agesilaus 
(380 B.C.) the resistance offered by the inhabitants was unexpectedly 
protracted, because the city walls embraced enough ground for corn to be 
grown within them (Xen., Hell., VII, 2, 8). 

There appear to-day no clear traces of walls lining the brook on the 
south side of the city, but the vines with which the country is planted, 
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and the heaps of stones made by the peasants in clearing the fields, may 
possibly hide their existence. South of the foot of the last terrace are 
remains of a platform, now visible from beneath a thick crop of vetch, 
only on the west side, where three courses of conglomerate reach a 
height of about 1 metre, the total length being 25 metres. This, Frazer 
Suggests, was the supporting wall of some terrace on which a temple was 
built. Just above this terrace is a theatre-like hollow in the side of the 
acropolis, but no worked remains are visible. 

To the west of the road leading past this end of the ridge, as well as 
near the bridge over the Asopus, are various insignificant foundations, 
and a few squared conglomerate blocks, but nothing to indicate buildings 
of importance. In the modern village, there are but scanty traces of 
antiquity, a few ancient blocks built into walls, and one or two grave- 
stelae, only one of which does not appear in the Corpus. It is in the house 
of Georgios Tzines, and consists of a slab of grey stone, about 20-4 cms. 
wide, with the left-hand top corner broken off. It projects about 30 cms. 
from the ground, and on a band worked slightly below the level of the stone 
are letters, about 3-7 cms. in height. It reads 


KPATEOS. 


Half-way up the south-western slope of the Trikaranon is a small 
house, near which is a spring, and a prominent group of poplars: about 
260 metres N.N.W. is a projecting spur, on which are the ruins of a small 
building, about 7-3 metres long and 6-4 wide. Of this one course 
(occasionally two) of large polygonal conglomerate blocks, from 60 to 
90 cms. in height, are still in position. The nature of the material, the 
size and shape of the ruin would suggest that this is the Heraeum, outside 
- the walls, above which a post was fortified as a standing menace to the 
 Phiiasian plain (Xen., Hell., VII, 2,1). On the other hand, the account 
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on the edge of ground favourable for cavalry operations: but since this — 


must a looked for lower down, and —_ nearer scouts 


_ of the battle with the Thebans (Xen., Hell., VH, 2, 12) states that the 
~ Phliasians attacked as far as the Heraeum, which was situated, therefore, = 


site: is much too far up the slope to fulfil this condition, the Heraeum = == 
In ue ——s 
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here. A fragment of inscription HPA was found at the village of 
Hagios Georgios, according to Frazer, or according to the Corpus, 
and B.C.H., VI (1882), p. 444, at the chapel of Hagios Nikolakes. This 
chapel does not exist to-day, and the inscription therefore throws little 
light upon the problem of the site of the Heraeum, which indeed it is 
impossible to identify with any certainty. 

From Phlius routes radiate in various directions: that to the north 
passes through Koutsi (population 200), which stands at the head of the 
gorge running along the south side of the ridge. It follows the back- 
bone of the Spiria ridge, the sides of which are cut by many ravines, for 
the soil is very soft. This path in about forty minutes reaches the foot 
of a spur stretching east for a considerable way, just opposite the trun- 
cated cone of Mount Phoukas (ancient Apaesas), over the north shoulder 
of which is visible the Acro-Corinth. To the south is a wide and deep 
ravine, but to the north the ground slopes more gently. A few yards 
to the right of the road the spur rises into a small acropolis-like mound, 
which appears to have been artificially levelled, and round which Ross 
(Revsen, p. 40) discerned traces of wall foundations, which are not apparent 
to-day. It is certainly a suitable site for a small border-fort, answering 
to the far more commanding Thyamia, further north—a position usually 
held by the Sicyonians (Xen., Hell., VII, 2, 1). It also guards the flank 
of a route leading from the Corinthian Gate of Phhus down into the 
Nemea Valley, and so to Corinth, where it entered the city by the 
Phliasian Gate. 

About an hour’s walk further north rises the highest point in the 
range of mountains : itis over 780 metres high, and commands an excellent 
view over the whole country—Phliasia, Sicyonia, Nemea, Acro-Corinth, 
and the eastern part of the Gulf of Corinth. To-day it is crowned by a 
small chapel: recent repairs and a new coat of whitewash are sufficient 
to hide whatever remains of ancient work may have been built into it. 
The summit appears to have been levelled into two terraces, and at the 
north-west corner are remains of walls of roughly-squared conglomerate 
blocks. The Frankish tower, of which Ross speaks, has been demolished, 
to judge by the heaps of stones on the peak and a new wall of the same 
material surrounding the church. Evidence of later military occupation 
is found in the presence of a derelict barrel of an old muzzle-loading 
cannon ! 

The first of these two points just mentioned is identified by Ross as 
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the site of Phoibia or Bouphia: these names occur only in Stephanus 
of Byzantium (s.v. Phoibia=a fort of the Sicyonians: Bouphia=a village 
of Sicyonia), and are generally taken to refer to the same place. But 
there is no other evidence for the assignment, which must therefore 
remain uncertain. The second point is certainly the Thyamia, which was 
fortified by the Sicyonians, on the north border of the Phliasia, and taken 
by Phlius, with the help of Chares, about 366 B.c. (Xen., Hell., VII, 2, 23). 

The western boundary lies along a range called Gavrias, higher than 
Spiria: the Asopus cuts such a deep and narrow bed that there is no 
room for roads in the heart of the valley. These accordingly run higher 
up on either side, the eastern one being much easier than the western, 
which has to descend and ascend several wide and deep ravines. About 
twenty minutes from Phlius, on the right of the path, are some foundations 
of unhewn stone, and the drum of an unfluted column 1-25 metres long, 
while a little to the south-east of this point lies a farmhouse near which 
are several large conglomerate blocks. In this neighbourhood may be 
the site of Celeae, which Pausanias places five furlongs from the city. 
Between this point and the village of Leriza, two and a half hours from 
Hagios Georgios, are no classical remains: it is possible that since the 
mountains formed a formidable barrier, and there was no strong opponent 
in that quarter, the Phliasians did not feel the necessity to construct forts 
in that direction. 

On two routes in the south-west corner of the plain traces of ancient 
fortification were found. From Hagios Georgios one road crosses the 
plain in a S.S.W. direction, keeping fairly close to the north foot of 
Polyphengo ; then it gradually rises, and after crossing a shallow ravine, 
passes into the hills. About three-quarters of an hour from the village, 
on the left of the road, between it and the gorge, are remains of a 
small ruin, 7-31 metres long and 5-5 wide: one course of polygonal con- 
glomerate blocks remains, averaging about 75 cms. high. This fort might 
well be an outpost either of the ancient Araethyria, which is located on the 
west of Polyphengo and on the ridge joining it to Megalovouni behind, 
or else of the historical Phlius, guarding the pass which led into this barren 
corner of Phliasian territory. In less than an hour the summit of the 
pass is reached over the saddle which joins Megalovouni and a northern 
spur, and a view is obtained of the valley of Leondi, which takes its name 
from a village on the opposite slope, which is reached in half an hour. 
Just short of this village, the path crosses at right angles.a good road, 
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which leads due north and south down the longer axis of the valley, and 
passing at the south through a defile, debouches on to the Argive plain. 
It was probably by this steep path over the col described above, and down 
the Leondi road that a portion’ of Agis’ army marched in 418 B.c. to 
surprise the Argives (Thuc., V, 58, 2). 

From Leondi going northwards, the road passes in three-quarters 
of an hour through a narrowing gap, with the north spur of Megalovouni 
on the east, and the foothills of the Arcadian mountains on the west. 
At the point where the road along the south-west edge of the plain to 
Hagios Georgios turns east, there rises on the west a small hill on which 
are remains of walls, built of conglomerate blocks (90 ems. by 45). The 
main line extends for about 9 metres, and at one point there are three 
courses. The wall rests on a foundation of roughly-dressed blocks of 
stone, while similar foundations and blocks are lying scattered around. 
There are three possibilities for this site :—(1) the Dioscurium, mentioned 
by Polybius (IV, 67) as an encampment of Philip V in 219 B.c.: (2) a 
frontier fort protecting the fertile western extension of the plain: (3) 
Orneae, a site mentioned by Pausanias (II, 25, 6) and Strabo (VIII, p. 382) 
which was once held in repute as the seat of the worship of Priapus, but 
was deserted in Strabo’s time. Of these three, the first and second are pre- 
ferable, and in the absence of any evidence to confirm that of Polybius, 
the second, at any rate, is the safer. The site is quite strong, being 
isolated from other hills, and defended on the north by a marshy piece of 
ground, and a brook (the longer arm of the Asopus). 

The shortest route to Argos is by a well-marked but not particularly 
defensible defile, in the south-eastern corner of the Phliasian plain with 
Polyphengo to the west, and Analepsis to the east. After passing the 
entrance, twenty-five minutes from Hagios Georgios, there is a small plain 
divided into two arms by a lofty cone-shaped mountain called Strongylo : 
the main path keeps along the eastern base of this mountain. Just 
where the plain divides, are traces of a line of wall about 17 metres long, 
which may mark an old fortification of the Phliasians, on the site of the 
fort established by Agesipolis (Xen., Hell., IV, 7,7). But the latter is more 
probably identified with a small Hellenic building, standing about 170 
metres to the left of the path, ten minutes after the divide. It consists 
of two courses of large conglomerate blocks, 1-4 metres long, -45 high 
and -9 wide: it is about 9-1 metres square. Round about are traces of 
walls and more extended fortifications, so that probably it was a per- 
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manent garrison fort of which Agesipolis made use to guard this entrance 
to the plain. Twenty minutes later, in a gorge to the right, and 450 metres 
up from the road, is a large Roman or Byzantine aqueduct of two tiers of 
arches, with piers of large square poros blocks and upper works of stone 
and mortar. The time taken from Hagios Georgios to the point where the 
road comes out above the Argive plain, opposite Mycenae, is about three 
hours. 

The eastern outlet from the plain is by a good carriage road which 
passes between Trikaranon and Analepsis, over a low col, and then descends 
into the fertile valley of Nemea, in which lies the modern village of 
Heraklea, on the east side of a low rise in the level of the plain : beyond 
it stand the three remaining columns of the temple of Nemean Zeus, and 
a little further on, the probable site of the fountain of Adrasteia. The 
modern railway station of Nemea lies fifty minutes beyond this, and 
marks the highest point in the route between Corinth and Argos, along 
the ancient pass of the Tretus, now the pass of Dervenaki (see Frazer, 
Pausanias, vol. III, p. 86). 

There is still one topographical problem to be discussed. The site 
of the earliest city of Phlius, Araethyria, and later Arantia, is only casually 
mentioned by most topographers, except Leake, who assigned the later 
Phlius to the site occupied by the earlier one. There seem to be two 
possible positions for it: one somewhere to the west of the entrance to 
the pass leading from Phlius to Mycenae, the other at the Phliasian end 
of the Leondi pass, which leads to the Argive plain at the point where a 
Hellenic fort was noticed. In the first case, the eastern arm of the Asopus 
is regarded as the main one : in the second, the western, and much stronger, 
branch is considered the parent stream. The Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius, I, 115 states that Araethyria was close by the springs of the 
Asopus, and the phrase would fit either place. Moreover, each position 
is about thirty stades from Phlius, which, according to Strabo (VIII, 
6, 19), was the distance between the prehistoric and historic settle- _ 
ments. But two considerations firmly fix the easterly site as the more | 
probable: one. Strabo says that Araethyria was close by Celossa and 
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of large blocks of conglomerate in late Cyclopean style. These blocks, 
only roughly rectangular in shape, are arranged in courses mostly hori- 
zontal, with adjoining sides roughly squared, and outer faces roughly 
dressed. They are about -9 metre long, 45 deep and -6 wide: two courses 
exist all the way round. On the west, where four courses have survived, 
the wall reaches a height of over two metres. There are traces of an 
entrance on the north side, and of there having been an inner facing to 
the walls, making them about 1-45 metres thick. This is evidently the 
building which Boblaye (Recherches, p. 31 seqq.) reported as having been 
seen by Peytier, and described as the ruins of a temple. Though no other 
buildings were found, and no pottery picked up which might help in fixing 
a date, the character of this ruin is a reasonable justification for placing 
Araethyria and Arantia in this neighbourhood. 

With this survey of the topography of Phlius, it is possible to fix the 
scene of incidents described by Xenophon (Hell., VII, 2, 5-15). In 
the campaign of 369-368 B.c. between the Thebans and Spartans, a 
force of Arcadians and Eleans marching through Nemea made an 
agreement with a disaffected party in Phlius itself, to make a sur- 
prise attack on the city. The exiles succeeded in securing the Acropolis 
and the shrine of Hera within it, while the Arcadians, advancing 
along the Trikaranon, encircled the city. The sturdy resistance of the 
inhabitants drove off both parties with considerable loss. The Theban 
invasion of the next year was much more serious: it had Sicyon as its 
base of operations, and the enemy’s route lay along Spiria, past Thyamia, 
and into Phliasian territory. Since the first object of the invaders would 
be to raid the plain, the most fertile part of which lay to the south, they 
passed through what is now Koutsi, and came down about half-way 
between Phlius and Hagios Georgios, leaving a guard of Pellenians and 
Sicyonians in the neighbourhood of Koutsi to prevent the Phliasians 
issuing from the Corinthian Gate, and coming down from the heights to 
tall on their rear. A desultory action followed, between the main body of 
Thebans, and Phliasian cavalry and picked troops, the cavalry advancing 
as far as the ground would permit—that is, to the Heraeum—while the 
invaders attacked as far down as they dared, without exposing themselves 
on level ground to cavalry charges. Towards evening, presumably, the 
Thebans gave the signal for retreat, and started to ascend the hill to rejoin 
the Sicyonians and Pellenians and the other troops who had been left 
above. The gorge to the south of the city, which was mentioned before, 
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prevented them from going in a direct line, and they were thus compelled to 
take a more circuitous route. Of this the Phliasians took full advantage ; 
for having seen the enemy well on their way, they turned back, crossed 
the gorge, and following the line of the city wall which runs south from 
the east end of the Acropolis, reached the neck of ground, and made, at 
full speed, towards the Sicyonians and Pellenians, with their cavalry well 
ahead. The Thebans, meanwhile, tried to reach the detachment before 
the Phliasians, but were hampered by their enforced detour, and con- 
siderably worsted in the race: for the Phliasian cavalry, reaching the 
Sicyonians, were repulsed once, and it was only when their infantry came 
up that they forced the enemy to break—an action which must have taken 
some time. The Thebans were well beaten, and having arrived too late 
to save their rearguard, had no option but to retire to Sicyon. 


NOTE ON THE AUTHORITIES 


Leake, for once, failed to find the correct site, assigning the ruins which he found 
on Mount Polyphengo to Phlius and looking for Araethyria at the sources of the 
western arm of the Asopus under Mount Gavrias. Ross, by a careful search over the 
plain, has elucidated most of the points of detail, and is the main authority on the 
subject. 

The chief ancient authorities for the topography and history are: Herodotus, VII, 
202; IX, 28: Thucydides, IV, 70; 1388; V, 57; 83; 115; VI, 105: Xenophon, 
dehlentvea,- LV 2-0 3245 LOGS Jyc3g lg dos V5 220s 1 Oy Op Vl AO SSO SLO S517 
5,29; 5,39; VII, 2,1; 4,1; 4,11: Demosthenes, Or, XVI, 206: Polybius, IV, 
67: Strabo, VIII, 6, 19: Pausanias, IT, 12, 3 to 14,4: Schol. Ap. Rhod., I, 115: 
Stephanus Byz. s.vv. Bouphia, Phoibia: Ptolemy, III, 16 (with Scholiast): Livy, 
XXXVIII, 7; XXXII, 14, 15. 

Modern authorities: Dodwell, Tour, II, p. 211: Leake, Morea, III, pp. 339-356 ; 
Peloponnesica, p. 401: Boblaye, Recherches, p. 32: Ross, Reisen, pp. 25-39: Curtius, 
Peloponnesos, II, pp. 470-480: Welcker, Tagebuch, I, pp. 308-311: Vischer, Hrinne- 
rungen, pp. 278-282: Bursian, Geographie von Griechenland, II, pp. 32-35: Philipp- 
son, Der Peloponnes, p. 117: Aldenhoven, Itinéraire de lV Attique et dw Peloponnese : 
A. Meliarkes, "ApyoXis cai Kopwv6ia: Frazer, Commentary on Pausantas, III, pp. 75- 
81; V, p. 549: Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, VI (1882), p. 444: Bollettino 
dell? Instituto di Correspondenza Archeologica, XII, p. 21: Fouger, Mantinée, pp. 
396, 459, 463, 569: Athenische Mitteilungen, XXXVI (1911), p. 23. 
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REVIEWS 
[The Editor will be glad to receive books and periodicals for review.) 


Atlas zur altaegyptischen Kulturgeschichte. By WALTER WRESZINSKI. 
Hinrichs, Leipzig, completed 1923. 


The young Egyptologist who makes his first pilgrimage to Luxor is 
as a rule very well acquainted from books with most of what he is to see 
there. Karnak may not be all that he had pictured it, and the royal 
tombs may end by boring him with their reiterations of spells and demons. 
One thing, however, cannot fail to surprise and delight him, namely, the 
wonderful collection of tombs of private individuals on the west side. 
He may have known that they were there, that they numbered more than 
three hundred, and that many of them were inscribed and painted, but 
he will scarcely have realised that they form an immense storehouse of 
first-hand knowledge of Egyptian life in the New Empire, by the side of 
which the royal tombs and the temples are negligible. How should he ? 
Despite the efforts of Mr. and Mrs. de Garis Davies, of Dr. Gardiner, Mr. 
Robert Mond and several others, they still remain for the most part 
unpublished. 

And herein lies the immense value of Dr. Wreszinski’s work. He has 
not attempted an elaborate memoir on a single tomb after the admirable 
manner and standard of Mr. de Garis Davies, but he has essayed to give 
us a selection of pictures from these tombs, and occasionally from elsewhere, 
which will enable us to see Egyptian life and culture as it was. We would 
beg him not to lament too bitterly the series of misfortunes which pre- 
vented the completion of the work on the original plan. Even as it is 
he has given us something for which we cannot be too thankful, for it fills 
a serious gap in our equipment for learning and for teaching. The teacher 
can now give golden advice to those who come to him anxious to learn 
something of Egyptian life. ‘Read Erman-Ranke and illustrate it with 
Wreszinski’s Atlas.’ It was indeed fitting that the work should be dedi- 
cated to Adolf Erman. What a boon it has already proved itself to 
Egyptologists is clear from the constant references to it in footnotes. 

Both text and illustrations are excellent, and the price even of the 
later sections is moderate. It cannot be too keenly insisted on that this 
is not a mere book of occasional reference but one which every Egypto- 
logist ought to know almost by heart. It is, in fact, a book to live with. _ 

T. Eric Peer. 
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Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum ; France, Musée du Louvre. 
By E. Porrimr (Fascicule I). Champion, Paris, n. d. 


_ It required no little courage to conceive of and to initiate the publica- 
tion of all the ancient pottery of Europe and the Near East existing in 
museums and in private collections, and the thanks of the archaeologist 
are indeed due to the Académie des Inscriptions et de Belles Lettres for 
embarking on so stupendous a project, and to the Conférence interaca- 
démique for giving to it practical form. M. Edmond Pottier has now 
published the first selection of vases from the Louvre collections, and has 
laid down the principles, elaborated by himself and approved by the 
Conférence, to be followed by other contributors to the Corpus. 

The programme is designed to obtain the maximum of uniformity, of 
facility of reference, and of elasticity. Each country is to be responsible 
for the publication of its own material, but the languages in which the 
publication may appear are limited to French, English, Italian and 
German. It is deplorable that political feeling should have resulted in 
the exclusion from the Conférence of the late enemy countries, but at least 
provision has been made whereby German archaeologists can when they 
please join in the working-out of a scheme from whose inception they have 
been wrongly barred. The format is to be the same for all countries, 
and a uniform method of photographic illustration has been arranged. 
For purposes of reference, ancient pottery is divided into wide territorial 
groups distinguished by Roman numerals; each group is subdivided, 
on a basis which is generally territorial but may be stylistic or con- 
ventional, into as many classes as the material requires, the classes being 
distinguished by capital letters; each class is divided into style- or time- 
species distinguished by minuscule italics; thus, I. C. a.=Near Hast. 
Elam and Persia. First Period. (Proto-Elamite I.) III. I. c.=Greece. 
Attic red-figured. Severe style. To each species corresponds a series 
of plates, numbered consecutively, from whatever collection the objects 
may come; but each plate bears also a second series-number giving its 
place in the total set of plates issued by each country. The individual 
vases represented on each plate are numbered from 1 onwards. The 
arrangement, complicated as it may sound, has been admirably thought 
out and makes reference as simple as possible in spite of the number and 
variety of contributors to the work. The text is reduced to a minimum. 
For each vase there is noted its material, technique, colour, decoration, 
measurements (also given by a scale printed on the plate) and bibliography ; 
the last aims not so much at being exhaustive as at giving all references 
of real importance. In the case of unpublished vases, especially those in 
private collections, the text may be rather more elaborate. er 

This part of the programme is meant to secure uniformity in the 
presentation of material ; to effect uniformity of classification something 
more was required. Consequently the Union académique internationale 
is issuing a skeleton classification of the material in each group or class. 
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In these analyses, seven of which have already appeared, the main division 
is on a time basis; within each period wares are classified by technique, 
form and decoration, and each subdivision so made is accompanied by a 
bibliography referring to illustrations, field evidence, etc. 

Naturally there is here some diversity of treatment. M. Capart can 
deal summarily with the copious and familiar material afforded by Egypt, 
and reserves most of his space for an elaborate bibliography of the 
successive periods and of the foreign pottery from the Nile valley. Mr. 
Hogarth, writing on Asia Minor, has few references to quote, treats in 
far greater detail of the scanty examples of wares that can be assigned 
to each period, and can define his periods no more closely than as neolithic, 
bronze, and iron age. M. Paris has to abandon the time basis for Portugal 
and Spain, but his arrangement of his material into groups subdivided 
according to localities is very clear and will be most welcome to English 
readers not too familiar with the subject. The only criticism of these 
brochures that suggests itself is that there might have been more complete 
uniformity in the various types used for headings and sub-headings, 
especially in the case of the initial letters which serve for reference. In- 
evitably some of the analyses will become out of date as excavation 
produces more material, but as they stand they will amply meet their 
object, and one can only hope that further editions will be issued later— 
each of them might well be expanded into a text-book on its own subject. 

Turning to the Corpus proper, M. Pottier’s text is best described by 
saying that with all brevity and clearness it carries out its purpose as laid 
down by the Conférence ; it does not supplant the descriptive catalogue 
of the Louvre collection or the detailed studies published in scientific 
journals, but it records all essentials and all such references as the student 
is likely to need. The phototype reproductions are admirable. The vases 
are greatly reduced (1/10 is the common scale), but the rendering of surface 
and ornament loses remarkably little, and in the case of more important 
specimens details are reproduced separately on a much larger scale 
(generally 3/4). On these plates of detail, it might be wise to print cross- 
references to the small-scale photograph of the complete vase ; at present 
such references are given in the text only. Plates are printed on both 
sides of the paper, a practice which is welcome as reducing the inevitably 
great bulk of the Corpus ; but it does seem inadvisable to illustrate on the 
two sides of the same plate two different species of pottery, e.g. on Pl. 
(France) 14, we have IT. A.c. on the obverse and II. A. d. on the reverse, 
and on Pl, (France) 15, II. B. c. and II. B, d.; this makes subsequent 
grouping of plates by species impossible. 

France has given the impetus to this great work, and has published 
the first livraison which will set the standard for the whole ; other countries 
are already following France’s lead, and before long the Corpus Vasorum 
Antiquorum should be one of the most valuable instruments at the dis- 
posal of the archaeologist. None of us will live to see it even approaching 
completion, but each addition will increase its usefulness, and we can only 
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hope that from all countries such additions may be forthcoming with the 
promptitude of M. Pottier’s initial effort and on the same level of ex- 
cellence. C. L. Woottery, 


Lhe Origin of Magic and Religion. By W. J. Perry. Pp. vii+212. 
Methuen, 1923. 


There is nothing inherently unattractive, absurd, or impossible in the 
idea that civilisation spread from a single source. On the contrary, its 
very simplicity will always give it a popular appeal with the general 
public, as indeed it has done in the past. For though the Egyptians 
of the Sixth Dynasty owe their present prominence to the suggestions of 
Elhot Smith and his followers, there is nothing new in the main idea 
itself. The quests of Max Miiller, Ignatius Donelly, Stuart Glennie 
and other investigators of very varying standards of intellectual equip- 
ment and scholarship, belong to the same general category as that of Mr. 
Perry. Indeed, not long ago I received a work by an American which 
‘proved’ that civilisation radiated from Stonehenge and that the 
Iliad and the Odyssey refer to events which happened somewhere near 
Avonmouth. This gentleman was not so skilled a writer, and he was not 
acquainted with as many things as Mr. Perry, but his case was equally 
defensible or indefensible, for his method of handling evidence was the 
same. 

That is the whole point. It is certainly wrong to dismiss any theory 
without examination as impossible, but where a startling theory is 
advanced it imposes a heavy onus of proof upon its supporters and an 
exactness in handling evidence which is the more necessary where evidence 
is scanty. Whatever may be the ultimate verdict upon the theory of the 
distribution of culture which has inspired Mr. Perry, it will not be 
established by methods such as these. Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus 
istis tempus eget. 

Mr. Perry begins by telling us that his work of undoing the labours 
of his predecessors is to be carried out by relying ‘ upon nothing but what 
is patent fact.’ The epithet must have a sinister significance, for it is 
evident from what follows that ‘ patent facts ’ are not what more patient 
investigators of detail would accept as facts. In practice they turn out to 
be hypotheses or imaginative interpretations which may or may not be 
defensible, but are certainly not facts. For example, that Aurignacian 
man worshipped the Great Mother Goddess is an hypothesis which any one 
may or may not accept ; it is not a fact because there is no means of testing 
its truth or falsehood nor any certain indication that steatopygous figurines 
had a religious meaning. Still wilder is the basing of an elaborate theory 
about the pot image type of the Mother Goddess upon the vessel from 
-Hissarlik. This is indeed crudely shaped in female form, but there is no 
indication whatever that it had anything to do with the Mother Goddess 
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or even that it was a ritual vessel or used for or associated with religious 
purposes of any kind. I fancy again that I should find support among 
professional Egyptologists for my doubts as to the certainty of the alleged 
predominance of the ‘ Mother Goddess * in early Egyptian worship. 

The early religious and political development of Egypt is sketched 
by Mr. Perry with a dogmatic simplicity. His story differs a good deal 
both in certainty and emphasis from the very much more cautious state- 
ment of Egyptologists in the Cambridge Ancient History. _ 

If we are to trace vestiges of Egyptian culture of the Sixth Dynasty 
in all parts of the world it is obviously of importance that we should 
be absolutely right as to the characteristics of that culture. Here my 
criteria are inevitably second hand, but it is a weakness of the position 
of Elliot Smith, as well of his disciple, that up to the present, so far as I 
can learn, they have failed to convert any Egyptologist who really knows 
the language (for these are the only persons qualified to express an 
authoritative pronouncement) to their views as to the political and 
religious aspects of that culture. 

Mr. Perry is equally dogmatic in his statements of ‘ patent fact’ in 
other fields where more is known by a larger number of scholars. His 
references to Greek and Roman religion are unfortunate. That Zeus and 
Mars will be found to be sun gods is simply untrue; the misleading 
account of mystery cults on pp. 148-150 may be due to confusion in- 
troduced by the necessities of compression, but I cannot help suspecting 
that it originates in inadequate information about the data. On p. 108 
his argument suggests that when Danae accounted for her condition by 
the story of the shower of gold, all was well, Perseus was recognised as a 
Child of the Sun and therefore the rightful heir to the throne. That is 
not of course the familiar dénoument of the story. 

To take an example next from anthropology, Mr. Perry assumes the 
truth of a view once popular on a priori grounds, which has been rejected 
by most cautious anthropologists because it is not substantiated by the 
facts, viz., the view that amongst people who trace their descent through 
the mother (a) women enjoy an exceptional social and political authority 
in the community ; (6) that the objects of their worship are more likely 
to be goddesses than gods. But neither of these alleged results can be 
maintained by the evidence derived from the actual practice of matzi- 
linear peoples. For the first I can think only of the Iroquois as a possible 
exception, and, as is well known, among the majority of matrilinear 
peoples it is the maternal uncle, not the mother, who enjoys the authority 
usually wielded by the father in patrilinear societies. 

I think that Mr. Perry’s book will attract the general reader for whom 
he primarily intends it. He writes with skill and enthusiasm and with 
the simplicity of dogmatic conviction. But whether the specialist, 
however much he may admire the gifts and character of the author, will 
find his book helpful in unravelling complexities which Mr. Perry reso- 
lutely ignores, I am regretfully more doubtful. For to tell the truth, his 
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exuberant and vigorous imagination is compensated by a deficiency in 
the power of discrimination and self-criticism, and his edifice may not 
unfairly be compared to an inverted pyramid constructed of fragile super- 
imposed hypotheses. W. R. Hatimay. 


Les Figurines funéraires égyptiennes. By Louis SPELEERS. 
Robert Sand, Brussels, 1923. 


M. Speleers is a pupil of Jean Capart who, in the matter of Egypto- 
logical publication, has come very rapidly and deservedly to the front. 
As a writer he first appeared in 1917, and to-day he has a long list of im- 
portant publications to his name. His present book deals with an 
attractive subject, that of the Egyptian funerary figurines. The first 
half is purely archaeological and treats in a very satisfactory manner the 
origin of the figurines, their various types, and—a subject which has 
puzzled many of us—their relation of the so-called ushabti-figures, 1.e. 
figures of substitute workers, to funerary figures of the deceased person 
himself. The illustrations are not only admirable in themselves but are 
chosen with quite remarkable care and judgment. They are never 
a mere adornment to the book, but each one serves to bring out some 
special point in the text: what is more, whenever the text needs an 
illustration in order to make it clear M. Speleers has one for us. The book 
is in fact a very model of how illustrations should be used. The author 
has rarely failed to trace his figures to their source, and it may be of interest 
to him to know that the figurine of his Planche 9 is mentioned on p. 97 
of Cemeteries of Abydos, Vol. II; he will find there the little that is known 
with regard to the provenance of this important piece. 

In the second half of the book M. Speleers enters into an elaborate 
and on the whole satisfactory discussion of the formulae written on the 
ushabti-figures and of Chapter VI of the Book of the Dead. This section 
forms by far the fullest and best commentary on the subject which has 
yet appeared. In one point, however, he has been unfortunate. He 
proposes a new meaning for shabti, namely, corvéable, liable to corvée or 
forced labour. This he bases on the supposed occurrence of a word §°bt 
in the sense of corvée in the well-known Decree of King Meritaui from 
Dahshur. Unfortunately the reading bt is incorrect (the absence of the 
phonetic complement aleph should have aroused M. Speleers’ suspicions) 
as may be seen on Borchardt’s own photograph (Zeitschr. fiir dg. Sprache, 
XLII, Taf. I) where the correct reading sbt, adopted by Weill and later 
writers on the decree, is just visible. 

The author discusses in full the difficult and much-discussed phrase, 
hwit sdb, and decides that it means simply ‘to remove weeds.’ If this be 
the case, it is surely remarkable that out of the hundreds of examples of 
the phrase which must be known to him M. Speleers can only show us two, 
and those very unsatisfactory, in which the word db, ‘ weeds,’ is written 
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with the plant sign. Moreover, the author has not realised the significance 
of the fact that the phrase is sometimes introduced by the particle cst or 
is. If hwit sdb meant simply ‘to remove weeds’ and if, consequently, 
hwit was an Infinitive parallel to the preceding Infinitives, then both 
meaning and construction must have been obvious to any Egyptian, and 
such a corruption as the insertion of is, which reduces both sense and 
grammar to chaos, is unthinkable. It is, however, much easier to destroy 
than to rebuild, and we have to confess that though M. Speleers’ view of 


the phrase does not convince us we have nothing better to propose. 
T. Eric PEET. 


Textiles and Costumes among the Peoples of the Ancient Near East. 
By Henry F. Lurz, Pa.D., D.D. Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1923. 


With regard to this volume we regret we can do little more than repeat 
the criticism which we made in these Annals of the author’s former book, 
Viticulture and Brewing in the Ancient Orient. Dr. Lutz has attacked a 
piece of research the first qualification for which is a sound knowledge of 
the ancient languages of the countries involved. This qualification, in 
the case of Egypt at least, he simply does not possess. He is incapable, 
for instance, of distinguishing between the Egyptian names of garments 
and those of various qualities of cloth. Thus on p. 5 he tells us that 
npnpt is a ‘ kind of cloth made of mpy-linen.’ A glance at the passage 
which he quotes for its use shows that here at least it is not a kind of 
cloth at all but a part of a sheet (or whatever ‘fd may be), perhaps the 
fringe or hem. Similarly on p. 55, in the very inadequate and undocu- 
mented treatment of the various kinds of thread, d3iw is not a kind of cloth 
but a garment. Examples might be multiplied almost indefinitely, and 
in fact these are precisely the mistakes which cannot possibly be avoided 
by one who has not a fairly competent knowledge of Egyptian. We do, 
however, think that the author might have succeeded on p. 7 in copying 
four lines of hieroglyphs (not hieratic, be it noted) from Davies’ Deir 
el Gebrawi, without perpetrating thirteen mistakes or omissions. His 
knowledge of hieratic may be gauged from the fact that on p. 99 line 2 he 
is quite unaware that the first group in the line, which he transcribes by 
two w’s over an n, is in reality a common New Empire hieratic form of the 
two-bird-group used to write the word ‘ washerman,’ a group actually 
given, though rather inaccurately, as a variant reading in this same line. 

So much for the philological aspect of the book. On the archaeological 
side we have also a serious criticism to make. Here is a book which deals 
with Egyptian textiles and clothing. We suppose that on these two 
subjects the two outstanding monographs of modern days are Ling Roth’s 
Ancient Greek and Egyptian Looms and Hans Bonnet’s Agyptische Tracht. 
Dr. Lutz appears to have heard of neither. He never mentions what is 
perhaps the most famous piece of Egyptian weaving which has come down 
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to us, the Ramesses girdle in the Liverpool Museum, round the technique 
of which a long controversy has raged. I find no reference to Van Gennep 
and Jéquier’s Tissage au Cartons, nor to Braulick’s Altaegyptische Gewebe, 
works of primary importance for the subject, and a study of Loret’s 
articles on Egyptian plants in the Recueil de Travaux some years back 
would have helped Dr. Lutz to avoid some pitfalls. Lacau’s Sarcophages 
in the great Cairo Catalogue was an obvious place to search for information, 
but it was not used: Pl. XLVII alone would have given the author some 
new facts about the various kinds of cloth. In the chapter on bleaching 
there is no mention whatever of the common Egyptian verb sé, ‘ to 
bleach,’ or of the derived noun ssrw, ‘the washing.’ Sethe’s remarks on 
p. 125 of Borchardt’s Sahure (another obvious hunting ground) would 
have given Dr. Lutz this information, and a glance at Davies’ Five Theban 
Tombs, p. 34 and Pl. XX XVII would have taught him something about 
looms and possibly put him on to Ling Roth’s article. Little attempt 
has been made to ascertain what portions of looms, if any, have actually 
been found in Egypt: otherwise some mention would have been made 
of the finds at Tell el-Amarnah in 1921, of Spiegelberg’s article on the word 
mr.t in Zeischr. fiir dg. Spr. 45, 88, and of the existence of supposed warp- 
spacers, one from Tell el-Amarnah in 1921 and another found years ago by 
Petrie. Winlock’s important article in Ancient Egypt on heddle-jacks 
was probably just too late to be used. 

In short, Dr. Lutz has done no more than skim fitfully over the surface 
of his subject. A work of this kind to be of solid use to archaeology must 
do more than this. T. Eric PEEr. 
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